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FOREWORD 


The inauguration by the Scandinavian Airlines System last winter of a 
trans-polar flight to Japan has greatly shortened travelling time between Europe 
and this country. This year, Air France also plans to open a similar service. In 
the same way, Japan is gradually being brought closer to Asia and the North 
and South American continents also. The world, thus, is growing smaller, and 
conditions are becoming correspondingly more favorable to cultural exchanges 
between East and West. Where Japan is concerned, however, there still remains 
a great barrier to such exchanges—the language problem. Another barrier is 
the difficulty of explaining Japanese culture to other countries created by the 
many unique features—to take only one example, the special outlook on 
religion discussed in this issue—that distinguish it from the cultures of Europe 
or even of the Asiatic mainland. 

If the Japan Quarterly is. to fulfil its difficult task of removing such 
barriers and furthering cultural exchanges between East and West, the co- 
operation of our readers is essential. We would urge our readers, therefore, 
to help us by letting us have any advice, suggestions or criticisms concerning 
the Japan Quarterly and its contents that may occur to them. The Editor. 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


Labor at the Crossroads 


N many different occasions, Prime Minister Kishi has indicated that labor 
O and education are the two most important considerations in his gov- 

ernment’s domestic policies. 

Where education is concerned, these policies call for many measures such 
as the improvement of the ethics, history and geography courses in schools, 
the promotion of scientific and technical education, and the raising of standards 
in compulsory education. They include some, however, which lie half within 
the province of labor policy. Such are the proposal to restore an ethics course 
as an independent compulsory item in the curriculum, and the move to enforce 
the system of efficiency rating for schoolteachers. The executive of the Japan 
Teachers’ Union (membership 500,000) has strongly opposed the establishment 
of an independent ethics course, on the grounds that it represents an attempt 
by a conservative government to force on the people once more the .old prewar 
moral code. The government, thus, has had to accept the necessity of a fight 
with this union if it wishes to carry its proposal through. The Japan Teachers’ 
Union is similarly bitterly opposed to the enforcement of the efficiency rating 
system, which would mean assessment of every teacher’s work by the prefectural 
boards of education. This, the union claims, is an attempt to interfere with the 
personal ideologies of the teachers and to clamp down on their political activi- 
ties. There would, indeed, seem to be an element of truth in this, and the 
Liberal-Democratic Party’s educational policy is doubtless designed in part to 
meet the challenge of the Japan Teachers’ Union—one of the most radical 
unions in Japan—and impose a political gag on it. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party’s educational policy, thus, is to a consider- 
able extent preoccupied with measures for dealing with the Japan Teachers’ 
Union, which also means in effect that the Kishi Government is devoting more 
of its energies to the labor question than to anything else. 
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This was, in fact, borne out in speeches made by Prime Minister Kishi 
during a nation-wide stumping tour which, as president of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, he made in late September and early October in order to 
expound that party’s new policies. In these speeches, he attacked in violent 
terms the policies of Sdhyé (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions, 
which includes in its membership of four million the National Railway Workers’ 
Union, the Japan Teachers’ Union and all the other unions of public workers 
and workers in public corporations), and announced the need to face up to 
the challenge they presented. 


A CONSTANT THORN IN THE FLESH 


The trouble the left-wing unions’ labor offensive is causing the Japanese 
government is nothing new. The national organization which directs such 
unions in their labor offensive has changed with the years—from 1946 to the 
beginning of 1948 it was Sambetsu Kaigi (the Congress of Industrial Unions 
of Japan), while since the latter half of 1950 it has been S6hyG—but the offensive 
as such has remained a constant thorn in the flesh of successive governments 
ever since the end of the war. In the same way, it was the most troublesome 
problem that the American Occupation authorities had to deal with. 

The main strength of the labor offensive in the early days of the Occu- 
pation came from the government and public workers’ unions and the unions 
in state-run enterprises such as the National Railways. Accordingly, in July, 
1948, General MacArthur sent a letter to Prime Minister Ashida recommend- 
ing a revision of the National Public Service Law, as a result of which this law 
was revised and a Public Corporation and National Enterprise Labor Relations 
Law enacted. Under this measure, the public workers’ unions were deprived 
of the rights to engage in collective bargaining and to strike. At the same time, 
three state-run enterprises—National Railways, the telegraph and telephone in- 
dustry and the tobacco monopoly—were reorganized as public corporations and 
the unions formed by their employes, together with six government field services 
including the postal services and minting, were forbidden to strike, though they 
retained the right of collective bargaining. 

Subsequently, the main power behind Séhy6’s labor offensive shifted 
temporarily to unions, such as the Japan Electrical Industry Workers’ Union 
and the Japan Coal-mining Workers’ Union, in industries which were either 
monopolies or which had a vital influence on the welfare of the national econo- 
my. Toward the end of 1952, however, these unions themselves waged fierce 
and protracted strikes. As a result, in 1953, a Strike Control Law was enacted 
as a means of controlling the methods used in settling disputes in the electrical 
and coal-mining industries. By this law, unions in the electrical industry were 
forbidden to engage in strikes or any other activity which might halt the supply 
of electric power, while the coal-mining unions were forbidden any similar 
activities such as might interfere with the safe operation of the mines. This 
law is still in force today. 
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However, despite all the legal steps taken to restrict strikes and other 
such activities by the unions, the left-wing unions’ labor offensive still remains 
to exert regular pressure every year on the Japanese political world. 


THE KISHI GOVERNMENT FACES THE CHALLENGE 


There were several reasons behind the Kishi government's decision to 
make the labor question one of the most important considerations in its policies 
and to “face up to the challenge” presented by S6hy6. One reason was that 
economic recovery had restored a considerable degree of stability to the peo- 
ple’s livelihood and that capitalists and managements had similarly regained 
their self-confidence. The government considered, thus, that the time was ripe 
for moves to stabilize labor-management relations in Japan. A more direct 
incentive, however, lay in the fact that the National Railway Workers’ Union, 
one of the mainstays of Sdhy6, had gone too far in the methods it adopted during 
the 1957 “spring struggle,” thereby incurring bitter criticism from the general 
public. The Kishi government and the Liberal-Democratic Party would seem 
to be making use of the opportunity this affords for efforts to squash the power 
of Séhy6 and the National Railway Workers’ Union. 

As we have seen, the National Railway Workers’ Union and other unions 
in public corporations are forbidden under Article XVII of the Public Cor- 
poration and National Enterprise Labor Relations Law to engage in “strikes, 
go-slow strikes or any other activities such as might hinder normal operations.” 
The unions, however, are naturally opposed to this provision, and have devised 
new tactics, such as workshop rallies in working hours and “literal observance 
of the law” (virtual go-slow strikes, in which train schedules and other opera- 
tions are held up by over-literal observance of the law), which hinder normal 
operations by means not explicitly forbidden legally. Their ultimate strategy 
during the past few years has, thus, been to render the Public Corporation 
and National Enterprise Labor Relations Law ineffective by achieving a 
succession of virtual violations of its prohibitions. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union was at that time adopting tactics 
such as these, and it was on the backing of this union, along with the Japan 
Coal-mining Workers’ Union and the General Federation of Private Railways 
Workers’ Unions, that Sdhy6 relied chiefly in drawing up the schedule for its 
spring struggle. The results, however, were unfortunate for Séhy6, since when 
the spring campaign actually took place the National Railway Workers’ Union 
far overstepped the bounds in its enthusiasm. 

In mid-March, 1957, without warning, the National Railway Workers’ 
Union held a series of workshop rallies during working hours. Train schedules 
in a number of areas were completely upset, and the total effect was much the 
same as that of a strike. The chaos was particularly bad on national electric car 
services in the Tokyo area, and the result was bitter criticism from the general 
public. The National Railways authorities and the government both looked on 
the union’s action as showing grave contempt for the law, and decided to take 
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steps against those responsible. As a result, 31 leaders of the National Railway 
Workers’ Union and the National Railway Engine-Drivers’ Union, including 
their presidents and vice-presidents, were dismissed. The unions responded 
with demands that these men be reinstated, and on several occasions repeated 
what amounted to go-slow strikes by way of protest. The National Railways 
authorities, in their turn, punished those responsible for the new strikes, so 
that a vicious circles of strikes and punitive measures was set up. 

In July, the Niigata regional headquarters of the National Railway 
Workers’ Union, which is largely controlled by members of the so-called Pro- 
gressive League—a radical faction with vicws very close to those of the Com- 
munist Party—embarked on a massive go-siow strike in almost complete dis- 
regard of the control of the National Railway Workers’ Union general head- 
quarters. From July 10 to 16, protracted workshop rallies were held during 
working hours at stations and marshalling yards at numerous places within the 
Niigata region. Railway schedules were thrown into confusion, and the transport 
of freight was virtually paralyzed. The public was, of course, deeply incensed, 
and criticism of the workers’ action arose even within the National Railway 
Workers’ Union itself. The majority of the other regional headquarters refused 
to take similar action in sympathy with the Niigata regional headquarters as 
the latter had hoped, while clerical workers in the National Railway Workers’ 
Union made moves to secede from it and form an independent union of their 
own in opposition to its “revolutionary methods.” The headquarters of the 
National Railway Workers’ Union thus was faced not only with public criticism 
but with the danger of a split within its own ranks. As a result, on July 16, 
it directed the Niigata regional headquarters to abandon its campaign, and 
managed with considerable difficulty to get the situation under control. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union's spring campaign, thus, ended 
in failure, and the internal weaknesses of the union were exposed to the public 
gaze. It was at this moment that the Kishi government made fresh moves to 
deal with the labor union question. 


LABOR MINISTER ISHIDA’S BASIC POLICY 


With the reorganization of the Kishi government, Ishida Hirohide be- 
came the new Minister of Labor. The fundamental aim of his policy is to 
bring the labor movement back within the framework of the law. “The gov- 
ernment itself will observe the law,” he has declared, “so we expect the unions 
to observe it too. Only if they do so can we foster healthy habits in labor- 
management relations.” 

There was a reason behind this stress on the fact that “the government 
itself will observe the law.” It has frequently happened in the past that the 
government has not carried out faithfully the recommendations of the National 
Personnel Authority regarding the salaries of government workers, and the 
arbitration awards of the Public Corporation and National Enterprise Labor 
Committee concerning the salaries of employes in public corporations. This 
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has often been put forward by the unions and their sympathizers as a justifica- 
tion for the way unions of government workers and employes in public cor- 
porations take strike action in violation of the law. Ishida’s remark was doubt- 
less intended as a reply to such claims. The government, in other words, will 
carry out faithfully such recommendations and arbitration awards in the future, 
and in return it will expect the unions to observe the restrictions imposed by 
the various labor laws. 

If these words were taken at their face value, Mr. Ishida’s new policy 
seemed a reasonable one. When it was actually put into practice, however, it 
proved to be unexpectedly stiff in dealing with the unions. 

At the end of September, the government decided on its own interpre- 
tation of the provisions of the above-mentioned Article XVII of the Public 
Corporation and National Enterprise Labor Relations Law, and made this 
interpretation public as a warning to the unions. As the government sees it, 
workshop rallies in working hours, “literal observance of the law” and all other 
methods so far adopted by the unions in public corporations are such as to 
“hinder normal operations,” and therefore illegal. What is more, it was 
decided to abolish the hitherto existing system of checking off union dues. 
Again, at the beginning of October, the government gave notice to unions in 
private industry that, as it interpreted the law, “sympathy strikes are not strikes 
in the proper sense of the word, and cannot therefore receive the protection 
of the Labor Unions Law.” 


THE UNIONS ON THE DEFENSIVE 

During the 1957 spring campaign, the unions afhliated to Sdhyé were 
extremely positive and aggressive in their attitude, In the autumn, however, 
it was the government and the managements that were aggressive. Sdhy6, there- 
fore, planned an autumn “struggle” on a massive scale to counter this new 
opposition. This campaign, Sdhy6 intended, was to protest the punishment 
of National Railway workers following the spring campaign; it was to effect 
a revision of the law so as to restore the public workers’ unions’ right to strike; 
it was to secure autumn wage increases; and it was to fight for the enactment 
of a minimum wage law. 

What actually happened, however, was rather different. The strike by 
the National Coal-mining Workers’ Union, the most powerful of the unions 
in private industry, was settled by the end of October. The National Railway 
Workers’ Union, the most powerful of the unions in public corporations, 
similarly postponed its plans for a “resort to force” in mid-October, and settled 
for periodic wage increases, the restoration of collective bargaining and the 
renewal of collective agreements. 

On the whole, SdhyO was extremely passive—it referred itself to a 
“lie-low campaign’”—and defensive in its attitude. There are many reasons 
for this. One is the major split that had developed since the spring struggle 
in the organization of the National Railway Workers’ Union, from which S6- 
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hy6 derived much of its strength, a split which made any more positive policy 
impossible for the time being. Again, where unions in private industry were 
concerned, the rise in living standards among their members brought about by 
the stabilization of the economy had made it difficult to rely on economic dis- 
satisfaction to rouse them to any major action. Even so, it is doubtful whether 
this means that Sdhy6, the national organization of Japan’s left-wing labor 


unions, is really making any major switch in its policies and becoming more 
docile. 


THE GHOSTS OF MARX AND LENIN 


The use in this essay of terms such as “spring struggle,” “drawing up a 
struggle schedule” and the like may strike the foreign reader as strange. It is 
terms such as these, however, that reveal better than anything else the charac- 
teristics of the labor movement in Japan today. 

Year after year, in spring, in autumn, and often once more in addition, 
Sdhy6 takes the lead in a “struggle.” For each struggle, it puts up different 
slogans varied to suit the situation at the moment—“down with the reactionary 
government,” “preserving peace,” “down with rearmament,” and so on. How- 
ever, since such political questions are insufficient to continue inducing indivi- 
dual unions to join in strikes indefinitely, these slogans are invariably accom- 
panied by calls for wage increases or bonuses and other economic demands. 
At the same time, Sdhy6 coordinates the plans of campaign of the National 
Railway Workers’ Union and other unions in public corporations and national 
enterprises with those of the more powerful unions in private industry, drawing 
up a schedule which ensures that the various strikes and go-slow strikes work 
together in the most effective way. 

The unions would probably attempt to justify these yearly rituals by 
saying that wages are low, and that many of the workers’ political demands are 
being suppressed by the government. It could also be said, however, that they 
are a product of the ghosts of Marx and Lenin, which still hover over the labor 
unions of Japan. 

From the end of the war until 1949 or 1950, the labor movement was 
controlled chiefly by Sambetsu Kaigi (the Congress of Industrial Unions of 
Japan), which was nothing more nor less than a detached force of the Com- 
munist Party, and the labor offensive was invariably treated as a preparatory 
stage for revolution. It was necessary, thus, to take up every problem, and to 
stir up as much political unrest as possible. 

Séhy6 was a product of criticism of Sambetsu Kaigi’s methods, and as 
such dissociated itself from the Communist Party’s idea of the unions as so many 
flying squads for the revolution to come. Even so, its political ideology and 
its analysis of the economic situation still follow faithfully Marxist and Leninist 
patterns. The radical faction in the National Railway Workers’ Union and 
the members of the Progressive League have actually declared openly their 
belief in Marxism and Leninism. 
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The enemies of the Japanese working man, according to Sdhyé’s theo- 
ries, are American monopolistic capital and its allies, the powers that be in 
Japan. It is up to the workers, therefore, to increase the power of the working 
class and bring a socialist government into power—which, Sdhy6 claims, can 
be achieved by peaceful means. The unions, this means, must constantly be 
meddling in politics, and for this reason the labor offensive is renewed with 
monotonous regularity every spring, autumn and year-end. 

In practice, it would seem that Sdhy6 has for the moment at least run 
up against a barrier which will prevent its developing these ideas and methods 
any further. This is witnessed by the difficult position into which it was forced 
in its autumn struggle. 

The question now is whether Séhy6 will finally lay Marx’s ghost, freeing 
itself to develop some new theory of unionism, or whether it will cling to its 
traditional methods, thereby driving itself into an increasingly untenable posi- 
tion. If it chooses the latter course, it will face the danger either of being 
taken over by the Communist Party before it realizes what is happening—as 
happened to Sambetsu Kaigi in the past—or of weakening itself by internal 
dissension. 


ECONOMIC : 


Outlook Uncertain 


S a result of tightened credit and decreased government spending, the 
A foreign reserve crisis of the first half, which threw the government into 
confusion and necessitated broad changes in policy, has cooled down 
somewhat. In August receipts totaled $321,000,000 and payments $390,000,- 
000, so that there remained an unfavorable trade balance of $69,000,000, but if 
the decrease of usance (postponed payments on imports) be taken into account, 
the actual deficit was only $9,000,000. In September, the figures were $289,- 
000,000 for receipts, $344,000,000, for payments and $55,000,000 for the theo- 
retical deficit, but since the decrease of usance totaled $74,000,000, there was 
actually a favorable balance of $19,000,000. In October, receipts totaled $334,- 
000,000 and payments $308,000,000, so that there was a favorable balance of 
$26,000,000, which, added to usance, meant an actual gain of $66,000,000. In 
other words, then, during October the favorable balance was restored both in 
theory and in fact. 
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This situation will probably last at least until the end of December. It 
is, however, thought to be largely the result of drastic curbs on imports, and 
there is no guarantee that these curbs can be maintained beyond the end of the 
year. In any event, it is very doubtful that the $540,000,000 deficit piled up 
during the first half (January to June) can be recovered this year. 

At the beginning of September the government revised its forecast on 
the trade outlook for fiscal 1957. According to the new estimates, total receipts 
should reach $3,685,000,000, as opposed to $4,160,000,000 in payments. This 
leaves a deficit of $475,000,000 for the year, but thanks to loans from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the actual reduction in reserves will not exceed 
$390,000,000. Reserves on hand at the end of the year are expected therefore 
to total $802,000,000. In early October, however, Finance Minister Ichimada, 
speaking before the budget committee of the House of Representatives, made 
it clear that if frozen credits were subtracted and short-term debits and credits 
canceled against each other, the actual reserves would amount to no more than 
$278,000,000. 


NO ROOM FOR OPTIMISM 


The balance has, then, been corrected for the moment, but the future 
is not necessarily bright. In the first place, there is the distinct possibility that 


imports may have to be increased again to supplement existing stocks of raw. 


materials. There are no completely reliable statistics on the present level of 
stockpiles, but there is some indication that industrial production has not yet 
been appreciably reduced by the current deflation policy. The monthly figures 
have leveled off, but the index for October was still 15% above the same month 
in the previous year and almost twice the year-end level of 8% over the pre- 
vious year predicted by the government. With production still high and im- 
ports being decreased, it is certain that stocks are diminishing, though at what 
rate it is difficult to say. If production continues to be sustained by domestic 
demand, there will likely be shortages next year, followed by a new wave of 
imports. Then, too, it should be kept in mind that imports are always low at 
this time of the year. It remains to be seen what will happen when we enter 
the season for new purchases of cotton, wool, and foodstuffs. 

In the second place, the present favorable trade balance has been engi- 
neered by reductions in import loans and restrictions on credit rather than 
voluntary action on the part of importers. There appears to have been little 
or no letup in the desire for imports, and whether or not new purchases can 
be kept down is a question that cannot be answered until the present trend 
toward lower prices, reduced stockpiles, and curtailed investment has had time 
to take effect. There is considerable fear that the first three months of 1958 
will see the trade balance turn unfavorable again. 

Over and above all this, there remains a basic problem which prevents 
one from making definite forecasts on the trade balance. Japan is, after all, 
forced to import 60% of the wheat, 30% of the barley, and from 10% to 15% 
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of the rice needed to feed its 90,000,000 people. Furthermore, reliance on im- 
ports is even more pronounced in the case of raw materials for industry. One 
hundred per cent of the cotton, wool, raw rubber, and phosphate ore, 95% of 
the sugar and petroleum, and 80% of the salt used in the country are brought 
from abroad. Under the circumstances, economic development is inconceivable 
without ever-increasing exports. 


CONDITIONS ABROAD UNFAVORABLE 

Consequently, any economic plan, in order to be successful, must provide 
for an attainable level of exports. In August, the goals for international trade 
in fiscal 1958, which form the basis for the year’s budget, were tentatively fixed 
by the cabinet at $3,150,000,000, which would provide a favorable balance of 
$200,000,000 for the year. The Economic Council, a government investigation 
board, issued at the end of November its “New Long-Term Economic Plan,” 
in which the figure for exports in 1962 is set at $4,730,000,000 (an increase 
of 82% over the present level). 

The most prominent feature about these figures is that they both seem 
very high in comparison with the present level of exports. Actually, there was 
considerable objection in the Ministry of Finance to the figure of $3,100,000,000 
for the coming year, and it was finally accepted only by a compromise between 
the Ministry and the Economic Planning Board as a “goal to work for.” The 
estimate of $4,730,000,000 for 1962, for its part, represents an increase of 10.5% 
per year, and since this plan itself foresees an annual world increase of only 
4.5%, Japan will have to work fast and hard to attain anything like that level. 

The very fact that future export levels are placed so high is evidence of 
the crying need for increased exports. Even if these goals should prove to be 
unattainable, they testify to the nation’s aspirations and its will to work. 
Unfortunately, however, surrounding conditions are none too good. There are 
indications that the American economy is entering a period of recession, and 
in all countries of Western Europe save West Germany, the excesses of the 
recent investment boom have led to a worsening of the international trade 
balance and the adoption of deflationary policies, as in Japan. Japan must, 
therefore, be resigned to increased competition on the part of these countries, 
accompanied by restrictions on the importation of Japanese goods. A great 
deal of hope has been placed in the less advanced areas of Southeast Asia and 
South America, but at present the nations in these regions are also suffering 
from dollar shortages, and it is doubtful that much can be expected from them. 

After the depression of 1953 and 1954 there followed an export boom 
during 1955 and 1956, brought on by prosperity in foreign countries. This 
time, however, the situation is different. In the final analysis, it is impossible 
to predict when Japan will recover from the present recession until the exports 
for the current fiscal year are known. Whether Japan will be able to over- 
come the difficult problems with which she is faced rests on whether or not 
she succeeds in expanding her sales to foreign countries. 
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No Jobs for Women Graduates 


IYAZAWA Kenji has a poem in which he tells about the kind of person 
he would like to become: 


One undaunted by rain, 

Undaunted by wind... 

One who, if a child is sick in the east 
Hurries to go and watch over him; 

One who, if a mother is tired in the west 
Goes to help her lift her bale of rice... 


These lines are well known to most Japanese. Lately, however, a parody 
of it has become current among women students: 


One undaunted by parents, 

Undaunted by employers, 

One who, if she hears of an opening for co-eds in the east 
Hurries to try and get them to employ her; 

One who, if she hears of a co-ed who got a job in the west 
Goes to try to pry from her the secret of her success. 


The employment of women graduates from Japanese universities is a 
more difficult problem every year than that of male students, and the co-eds 
who are scheduled for graduation this spring are finding that with more of 
them seeking jobs than last year, their placement is more difficult than ever. 

Every year in Japan, at the end of September, placement examinations 
are given for students who plan to graduate the following March. These 
examinations are held by the companies, banks and government offices in which 
they will be employed. Each employer tends to want to have his tests before 
the others, so that he can snatch up the most promising candidates. This 
competition means that placement examinations have been held earlier and 
earlier each year. School authorities complain that students find it impossible 
to concentrate on their studies throughout the entire last half of their final 
year, and have been trying to get employers to stop such competitive practices 
and cooperate in establishing a fixed date for these tests. 

Last year, the Ministry of Education intervened, and effected an agree- 
ment that recommendations from schools to employers should be submitted on 
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the first of October, placement examinations to be held from this date on. 
In spite of this, employers have tended to give placement examinations in 
advance of the agreed date, without waiting for recommendations from the 
schools. The students for their part have found that with the examination 
date thus fixed several examinations come to be held at the same time, often 
making it impossible for them to take all the tests they wish to. 

This question will almost certainly be further discussed in the future. 
Meanwhile, this year, the depression resulting from the tight-money measures 
taken by the government means that employment prospects for co-ed students 
are not encouraging, and women graduates face a bleak future. 

The total number of college and university students graduated in March, 
1957, was 130,330, including graduates from four-year colleges, two-year 
colleges, and graduate schools. Of these 30,465 were girls, of whom 20,400 
sought employment. Out of this number 10,635 were able to secure jobs by 
the time of their graduation, a placement ratio of 46.7 per cent. The placement 
ratio for boys that year was 77.4 per cent. Each year of course a certain number 
of students, both boys and girls, manage to secure jobs after graduation, but 
even so the placement ratio for girls was far lower than it was for boys. 

It is still too early to give any exact figures on placement prospects 
for students graduating this spring, but about 32,000 co-eds are expected to 
graduate, of whom about 26,000 will probably seek positions. This last figure 
is higher than last year’s. The difficulty is, however, that there has been a 
drastic decline since last year in the number of employers requiring women 
students. 

The Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations, a management or- 
ganization of first-class companies and banks, has published a report show- 
ing that many firms,—food products, spinning, paper, life insurance, and com- 
munications companies among them—that last year hired one or several, some- 
times as many as ten, women graduates plan this year to hire none at all. 
Rolling stock, automobile and precision optical concerns, who regularly em- 
ploy co-eds, plan to reduce their hiring to one or two each. Those planning 
to increase the number of women graduates they hire include banks, securities 
companies, and glass, cement, textile and electrical equipment firms, as well as 
factories. 

Natural science and engineering students find that there are more jobs 
than there are students seeking positions; so many, in fact, that they are able to 
pick and choose among prospective employers, but even in these departments 
it appears that there are no requests for co-ed graduates. 

Co-eds who have studied literature, law and economics usually hope for 
employment with banks and trading firms as well as with newspapers, book or 
magazine publishers or in radio broadcasting stations. Last fall these com- 
panies held placement examinations for co-eds, but hired extremely few. 

Women students who will graduate this year have been voicing their 
discontent in newspapers and magazines. “Why,” they complain, “when we are 
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allowed to study alongside men in the universities, are we barred from making 
our first steps into society?” As the discussion has developed, the problem of 
women and the professions has been increasingly taken up in the papers. 

Why, then, have employers thus begun to shy away from hiring women? 
They do not agree among themselves but they give, generally speaking, three 
main reasons. First, women can be employed for only a few years, and lack 
permanency. Second, there are few tasks suited to them. Third, they lack the 
ability which would qualify them for management positions. These reasons 
they say, are based on the bitter experiences they have had employing women 
since the war. 

Before the war women seeking employment, except for those hoping to 
become schoolteachers, were generally looked down upon, but since the war 
their number has rapidly increased. Behind this lies economic necessity, since 
postwar life has become difficult and the demands of the family budget often 
make it necessary for every adult member of the family to have some income. 
Another reason is the realization by women themselves that if they are to have 
the same rights as men it is necessary for them to become economically in- 
dependent. This is why women from homes with no financial difficulties are 
often found seeking employment. They feel that to hold some job is to show 
others that they have ability, and unless they are able to get employment they 
somehow feel insignificant. 

Though, among co-ed students in universities today, there are some 
who are receiving scholarship assistance or who are working their way through 
college, there are far fewer such women than there are men. This is because 
families in financial difficulties usually have girls stop their education after 
middle or high school and make them seek employment then. The report on 
a study made last year of university graduates who sought employment but 
failed to find it shows that only 34 per cent of the boys were from homes 
where circumstances did not force them to work, while 81 per cent of the girls 
were from a similar situation. 

It is only natural that women graduates who have the same abilities as 
men should wish to use their talents, even though they come from well-off 
families. And working undoubtedly serves to fashion the mature individual. 
But if such people are given jobs, it means that the places they fill are taken 
away from those who require work because of urgent economic necessity. 
Employers find women from comfortable family circumstances reliable and 
ideologically sound, and hence tend to favor them over others. All these 
complicated circumstances tend to make for severe competition for employment 
among women. 

The greatest problem in the placement of women graduates is said to be 
their tendency to extravagant ideas concerning the kind of job they would like. 
Perhaps this is because relatively fewer women than men are forced to seek 
work for financial reasons. An employment agency in Tokyo which specializes 
in the placement of women has found that there are large numbers of uni- 
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versity graduates seeking some other, better position even though they are 
presently employed. Among the reasons given are the fact that their present 
employers are not first-class companies, that their wages are too low, that their 
jobs are tedious and not interesting, that their hours of work are too long, that 
they have no chance to prepare for marriage, and that their holidays do not 
coincide with those of their husbands. 

The Ministry of Education made a study at the end of June, 1956 of 
both male and female university graduates whose placement was set by March 
of the same year. This shows that within three months only 1.9 per cent of 
male graduates had changed their positions, while during the same period 
3.6 per cent of women had done so. 

Employers complain, therefore, that as soon as women become well 
enough acquainted with their work to be of some use, many of them resign. 
Some women, even, are said to seek employment in first-class companies simply 
so that they can look for good husbands there. This is not to deny that there 
are some women who have genuine ability, and who devote their entire lives 
to their work, but the fact remains that employers, when confronted with women 
who seek employment simply and only because they have graduated from a 
university together with male students, find it far more efficient to employ men. 

Employers claim that since, when they employ women, they give them the 
supplementary and miscellaneous tasks only, it is not necessary that women em- 
ployes be university graduates. Graduates of high schools or middle schools 
will do. Work of this kind does not require extensive training, and even if 
they resign soon, the employer is not much put out. In fact, as the employer 
sees it, there is much to be said in favor of having a succession of young women 
in such jobs, especially when the administrative problems of periodic pay 
increases and retirement benefits are borne in mind. 

Women university graduates are naturally opposed to this point of view. 
They claim that it is the poor instruction given to women employes and the 
fact that they are not given responsible work which produce their alleged 
unsuitability and instability. They counter claims that women are lacking in 
creativity and the ability to plan by saying that this is because they are not 
placed in positions which bring out such qualities. It is true that more and 
more women are appearing who have ability and who devote themselves to 
their work, and employers must not ignore this fact. But it is also true that 
such women are still far fewer in number than are men. 

As a result, women themselves are now beginning to reflect on their 
work attitudes. In newspaper and magazine discussions of the problem, the 
hope is often expressed that women who now have jobs will pay attention to 
their employers’ criticisms, and perform their tasks in such a way as will reflect 
favorably upon the women who will be seeking employment in the future. 

The doors to employment opportunities are not all closed to women. It 
is difficult for them to get employment in the business offices of first-class com- 
panies in the larger cities, but if they are willing to go into the country, there 
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are jobs. Employment opportunities are especially numerous for women who 
wish to become teachers. Here too the competition for positions in the 
larger cities is intense, but in fact close to 70 per cent of all women university 
graduates who get jobs in an ordinary year become middle and high school 
teachers. Students who have majored in hygiene and nursing find that there are 
more openings than they can fill, not only in hospitals but in various social 
agencies connected with public health administration. Women graduates who 
have some special skill in such fields as social work, pedagogy, dietetics, or 
costume design will find that there is work for them so long as they do not 
have over-extravagant ambitions. It is reported that 87 per cent of the 
graduates from womens’ universities of fine arts are being placed in positions 
connected with design, the advertising of cosmetics and household furnishings, 
and publicity. In modern Japan the necessity to deal with foreigners has 
grown more and more frequent, so that a woman who is skilled in a foreign 
language will similarly have no trouble finding a position. Employment is still, 
in other words, open to women so long as they have the special skills and 
knowledge necessary to hold the positions they seek. 

But those who seek employment simply because they have graduated 
from a university along with the men will not find it easy. If they get work, 
they will find themselves patronized by men, and regarded as little more than 
decorations for the places where they work. 
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The League and the U.N. 


Sato Naotake 


THE UNITED NATIONS GROWS UP 


N October 24, 1957, the United Nations celebrated its twelfth birthday. 
In December, 1956, Japan became the eightieth member nation, and 
on October | of last year was elected by the General Assembly to serve 
as a non-permanent member of the Security Council. Japan’s position in the 
U.N. has thus been made secure, a most satisfying fact for Japan and a cause 
for congratulation on the part of the entire nation. The Japanese are aware 
of the importance of the U.N. in the preservation of world peace, and are 
convinced that Japan must make the U.N. the base of her foreign policy. In 
its twelve-year existence, the U.N. has on numerous occasions contributed to 
the cause of world peace. The steps taken upon the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950 provide a most important example. The U.N. promptly recognized 
the fact of aggression, organized a joint force in accordance with the provisions 
of the U.N. Charter, and by its resolute action stopped the aggression at its 
present limits. If the U.N. had not acted thus swiftly, the whole of Korea 
would probably have been communized in short order, and Japan’s own security 
seriously endangered. Japan owes a heavy debt of thanks to the sixteen-nation 
expeditionary force organized around American troops. 

Another appropriate example may be seen in the solution of the Suez 
question in 1956. When Egypt resorted unilaterally to force in a series of meas- 
ures bearing upon the use of the canal, England and France despatched troops 
to Egypt in an attempt to defend their interests. Not only did the United 
States and the Soviet Union oppose this armed intervention, however;, the 
public opinion of the world was also overwhelmingly critical, and the British 
and French were at length forced to withdraw. Thus the Suez problem, which 
had seemed in process of developing into a serious threat to world peace, was 
settled by the power of world opinion brought into focus by the U.N. 

At present the U.N. faces serious tests in a number of extremely danger- 
ous problems laid before it, problems demanding the utmost care and caution: 
disarmament, nuclear weapons, the Middle East, Algeria, and the like. There 
is a tendency in certain quarters to dismiss the U.N. as incapable of solving 
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such weighty problems; but who if not the U.N. can at this critical juncture 
alleviate international tension and ensure peace? Critics of the organization 
do not yet seem to have come up with brilliant alternatives. 


MEMORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


If, then, a suitable alternative is lacking, we must at all costs preserve 
the U.N. It should not be without meaning to look back at its forerunner, the 
League of Nations, and consider in particular the events leading to the collapse 
of that organization. 

We must not forget the dissimilar circumstances that accompanied the 
founding of the two organizations. Two great powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, failed to participate in the founding of the League of 
Nations, a fact which puts it in sharp contrast to the United Nations. Although 
the League of Nations was organized at the suggestion of President Wilson and 
although the Covenant was written into Chapter | of the Versailles Treaty, the 
American Senate refused to ratify the treaty, with the result that the United 
States did not participate as a member and only sent observers. The Soviet 
Union for its part left behind a record unique in the history of the League: its 
admission was necessarily delayed because the League was founded just after 
the revolution of 1917, when relations had not yet been established between 
the U.S.S.R. and member states; and, at length a member in 1934, the U.S.S.R. 
was expelled but five years later, in 1939, for aggression against its neighbor, 
Finland. 

In a period when England and France were at their prime, when the 
Soviet Union had not yet come into its own, and when defeated Germany was 
groaning under the harsh sanctions of Versailles, the League became immersed 
in regulating the political and economic affairs of postwar Europe. Japan had 
been one of the Allies, and had been responsible for expelling the Germans 
from Tsingtao and for maritime defense in Southeast Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. An important ally and an important member of the League, Japan 
took her place as one of the five great powers, and had the honor, with England, 
France, and Italy, of becoming a permanent member of the Council. 

In this privileged position, Japan was active in the Council and the 
Assembly. Dr. Nitobe Inaz6 was sent to serve as assistant to the Secretary- 
General. Sugimura Y6tar6é, a diplomat with the rank of minister, succeeded 
Nitobe, and was given the important post of assistant to the Secretary-General, 
Sir Eric Drummond (later Lord Perth), and concurrently head of the political 
section. Japan sent outstanding figures to serve on the Council, also. 
Prominent among them were Viscount Ishii Kikujiré, who had been Foreign 
Minister and who was at the time Ambassador to France, and Adachi Mine- 
ichiré6, who made a name for himself in ten years as Ambassador to Belgium, 
and was afterwards Ambassador to France. All of these illustrious gentlemen 
have long been dead, but their outstanding services in raising the status of 
Japan and in spreading international confidence are still remembered. 
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There were at the time two extremely difficult European problems await- 
ing solution, the problem of the Free City of Danzig and that of the minority 
in Upper Silesia. The Secretary-General strongly urged that one of the problems 
be entrusted to Japan, and that England be charged with the other, and Japan 
presently accepted responsibility for the minority problem. A treaty had been 
concluded between the interested parties protecting the rights of Germans in 
Upper Silesia, which had been ceded to Poland under the Versailles Treaty. 
In practice, however, there was incessant strife between Poles and Germans, 
and incidents piled up at successive sessions of the Council. Standing between 
the two countries, the Japanese delegation worked furiously at each session as 
the agency to which minorities cases were appealed. Through the years when 
Japan was in charge of the problem, all cases brought before the Council were 
fortunately seen through to a solution. It was a success in which we members 
of the Japanese delegation could not help feeling a certain secret pride. 


JAPAN’S]MISTAKES IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Thus Japanese ambassadors in Europe and representatives assigned to 
the League were most emphatic in recognizing the importance of the organiza- 
tion. They labored to raise its prestige and through it Japan’s international 
position. Within Japan, however, a dangerous atmosphere of a wholly dif- 
ferent nature was developing. For some years before the outbreak of the 
Manchurian Incident in 1931, there had been a reform movement, ideologically 
centered upon the Imperial Household, which had been recklessly built up by 
young army officers and by persons, known generally as the Right, who held 
to a philosophy of extreme nationalism and xenophobia. In their hot-blooded 
impetuousness, they had no thought for international amity. They violated 
the spirit of the League Covenant, they acted arbitrarily without regard to 
treaty obligations, they wholly denied the principles of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and finally, in September, 1931, they touched off the Manchurian Incident, 
threw in troops, and grabbed up the whole of Manchuria. 

Upon the appeal of the Chinese Government, the problem was put on 
the Council agenda, and referred from there to the Assembly. Japan, refusing 
to accept the conclusions reached after two years of deliberation, determined 
to withdraw from the League. In March, 1933, the withdrawal was effected. 
This decision brought a complete change in Japan’s international relations, 
and led to isolation from the world. Theteafter Japan moved steadily down 
the road to destruction. In spite of temporary successes, her fate was settled 
from the start: from July, 1937, a four-year war over the whole of China that 
could bring no conceivable reward; in December, 1941, the irrevocable plunge 
into the Pacific War; a struggle, isolated and unaided; and finally, in August, 
1945, complete surrender. Today, looking back over this record, we can see 
only too clearly what misery the isolation that came after withdrawal from the 
League brought Japan. And the mistake was not Japan’s alone. Germany 
went down to the same fate. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Although Germany was admitted to the League in 1926 and made a 
permanent member of the Council, there was dissatisfaction over the heavy 
burden imposed by reparations and by the military provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Relations with the Western powers had never been entirely satisfactory, 
and upon the emergence of the Hitler regime the accumulated resentment 
exploded. Germany first denounced the military provisions of Versailles and 
withdrew from the disarmament conference, and, in October, 1933, seven 
months after Japan, withdrew from the League of Nations. 

It goes without saying that the withdrawal of Japan and Germany was 
a fatal blow to the League. Though disabled, it continued to operate for some 
years more. The withdrawal of Italy in 1937 further weakened its influence, 
and when, in 1939, the war between Germany and Poland plunged the whole 
world into war, the death of the League became inevitable. 

It would be hard to deny that Japan and Germany, scornful of the 
League and, in the excess of their nationalism, determined to withdraw, were 
the immediate forces that sent the organization to its downfall; nor can there 
be any doubt that this belittling of the machinery for world peace sealed the 
fate of the two countries. The age of the United Nations has come, and it is 
all the more important for member states to learn this lesson well. 


FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In view of the circumstances that led to the fall of the League of Nations, 
it is most important that members of the United Nations be firmly resolved to 
defend it whatever comes. If, lacking this resolve, they follow the example 
of Japan and Germany in the League, spurn the Charter, and resort to force 
in violation of it, or if their fellows, derelict in their duty to the Charter, look 
upon such willful acts as of no immediate concern, then the United Nations 
can take no road but the road to its own destruction, and in all probability 
the maintenance of world peace will become impossible. The great powers 
in particular must be mindful of their duties to peace. At the time of the 
Manchurian Incident, Japan had eyes only for her immediate surroundings and 
her own selfish interests, and quite forgot her duties as the power of the Far 
East. That was the cause of all the trouble. 

The U.N. differs from the League of Nations in that it was from the 
outset far more of a world organization, great powers like the United States 
and the Soviet Union being among the founding members. As an organiza- 
tion, therefore, it is much stronger than the League of Nations ever was. Even 
so, the signs at the end of the war that world peace had at length dawned, 
and the feeling of security in the belief that all nations large and small had 
gathered into one organization to build peace, have proved premature. The 
cold war began the year after the Second World War ended, and we have 
barely managed to survive these twelve years without disaster. 

It is most lamentable that the cold war has had its counterpart in the 
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U.N., a sort of microcosm of the world. A fierce battle has continued between 
the camps led by the United States and the Soviet Union. The rivalry be- 
tween the two has its origins in mutual distrust; and if we explore the causes 
of the distrust, we find that it is not simply a matter of two ideologies, Com- 
munism and capitalism, glaring at each other, but that it clearly comes from 
a deep uneasiness over Communism and world revolution. If there were some 
guarantee that neither of the two ideologies would infringe upon the province 
of the other, then the uneasiness would automatically disappear, and it would 
by no means be impossible for the two camps to exist side by side. It is said, 
of course, that Khrushchev dissolved the Cominform in the belief that inter- 
national Communism had outlived its usefulness. As a formal matter, this is 
most commendable. The question, however, of whether international Com- 
munist activities have thus been brought to an end and whether we may feel 
sure that we have been delivered from the threat of world revolution, is not 
sO easy. 

If the Soviet Union has indeed given up its ambitions for communizing 
the world, and if it truly desires peaceful co-existence with the capitalist nations, 
then it should dissolve the band of satellites it set up by force at the end of 
the war, and give the people of the countries concerned the right to determine 
their systems of government by free election. If the Soviet Union were to see 
such a policy through, then the free world would have no room to doubt the 
good intentions of that country, disturbances in the U.N. would disappear, 
and the peoples of the world would be left singing the praises of peace. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union harbors dark suspicions, not 
knowing what day and what hour she will be attacked by the capitalist nations 
under the leadership of the United States—from time to time, as a matter of 
policy, the Soviet Union has disseminated information to the effect that she 
stands surrounded by capitalist nations and exposed to attack at any time—that 
must be the result of conscious propaganda. It is unthinkable that the free 
world should launch an attack on the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union, 
powerful as she has become, cannot in fact have such fears. We must conclude 
that the true cause of the cold war lies in the danger of the communization of 
the world, that confidence among all nations will return once this threat is 
removed, and that it should then be possible to build for real peace. 

Now, twelve years after the war, we are in the age of atomic power. 
In autumn of 1957, the Soviet Union launched two man-made satellites in 
rapid succession, and succeeded in sending an animal aloft to revolve about 
the world for some days. This is an astonishing success. Looking back to the 
end of the war, we cannot but feel that we are in another age. It was at the 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet in 1946, if I remember rightly, that Molotov, 
Foreign Minister at the time, announced that the Soviet Union too would 
sooner or later have atomic weapons, and drew a storm of applause for the 
statement. Since then the great researches of Soviet scientists have borne fruit, 
and even America recognizes that the Soviet Union has taken the lead in 
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intercontinental ballistic missiles and man-made satellites. But it is by no 
means certain how long the Soviet Union can stay ahead. The day is sure 
to come when America will catch up, and the statement once made by Molotoy 
may be applied to America’s own accomplishments. In any event, war between 
great powers armed with atomic weapons and intercontinental missiles would 
be the height of folly. Each side would be inviting a fatal attack, and the 
ultimate result would be the destruction of the human race. 

The manufacture and testing of nuclear weapons is monopolized by 
America, England, and the Soviet Union, and the key to world peace is in the 
hands of those few powers. We can see only too clearly the deep unrest which 
competition between the United States and the Soviet Union is bringing the 
whole world. In the face of nuclear weapons, the small nations that make up 
by far the largest part of the world’s population are in mortal danger, yet they 
can only stand and wait, trembling in fear of the morrow. This is an intoler- 
able situation, and the responsibility of the few powers who monopolize nuclear 
weapons is therefore exceedingly great. 

Each of the two countries, the United States and the Soviet Union, looks 
upon the other as the very embodiment of power politics. Responsibility for 
the mutual slander campaign must be divided between the two. It is probably 
not unreasonable that each should seek to restrain the other by force, mutual 
distrust having come to this extreme. From the viewpoint of the third power, 
however, the attitude of the Soviet Union since its ICBM and satellite successes 
has seemed extremely threatening. The threatening note is apparent in the 
declaration of the Communist Parties of the world, made public in Moscow 
on November 17, during celebrations commemorating the fortieth anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. The mood of the Soviet bloc seemed even more 
nakedly apparent in the report released in Moscow on November 22 as an 
interview between William Randolph Hearst, head of the Hearst syndicate, 
and Khrushchev. It can only cause impatience and increased determination 
on the American side, and thus make the armaments race more intense. 

At this rate, there can be no telling how long the cold war will continue. 
The United Nations can hardly leave matters to drift as they will. It 
must first of all work to ease the hostility between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and, by extension, between the Eastern and Western camps. 
As it did in the Suez dispute in 1956, it must arouse world opinion and 
use the strength of that opinion to ward off conflicts between the two 
countries. The United Nations must labor to end the cold war by offering 
the countries of both camps a place to discuss and debate, by furthering 
mutual respect for the independence of all nations in the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, by strictly enforcing the principle of non-intervention, and by 
mobilizing world opinion toward the easing of world tensions. It is my fear 
that unless the United Nations succeeds in this undertaking, the world will 
be left with but one choice, the road to complete destruction. 
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The Place of Religion in 
Modern Japan 


Joseph Roggendorf 


twenty years in Japan, I found that Europeans somewhat overrated 

the importance of the traditional religions in contemporary Japan, 
while they viewed the vigor of Christianity in the West perhaps too pessimis- 
tically. Many Europeans seem to imagine that the sophisticated mysticism of 
Zen pervades the daily lives of the people and that the morning meal is con- 
sumed in the reverential attitude of the tea ceremony. A young labor leader 
approached me after a lecture in Paris with the idea that French working men 
might learn a lot from their Japanese comrades who, he understood, relaxed in 
the evenings with the contemplative exercise of archery; he had read the 
French version of Herrigel’s Zen and Bowmanship. It is commonly thought 
that at least some of the millions of fervent Buddhists must flock to the temples 
when the bells ring on a Sunday morning, while it is a matter of general puzzle- 
ment how General MacArthur could so easily void the “divinity” of the Em- 
peror in which the nation had, after all, so ardently believed. 

Many of these observations are, of course, based on nearly complete 
ignorance of the complexities of the modern Japanese scene. But many also 
come from the new mood I discovered in Europe, a mood of guilt at the 
Frankenstein monster of technology which, they fear, they have set into irre- 


yy. I returned to Europe last year for the first time after almost 


sistible motion; a mood also of apprehension at the gadgets and ideologies of 
Western invention which seem to be turning the entire globe into one tasteless 
cultural jelly. The wish becomes the father to the belief that a healthy religious 
tradition continues to safeguard the cultural identity of Asian nations. Mis- 
givings are voiced on that score concerning the Christian missionary effort. 
Are we sure that it is wise to try to win people away from religious convictions 
which, of their nature, are so much better fitted to keep a cultural heritage 
intact? Are we not trying to impose a Western way of life, through lack of 
understanding for the living religions of Japan? If one explains that, what- 
ever the case in other cultures, Christian proselytizing in Japan is hardly re- 
sponsible for the break in the cultural continuity of the nation and that, instead 
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of furthering it, Christians are as frightened by the fading regard for tradition 
as are many serious Japanese themselves, one may be met with a shrug of 
disbelief, or with the observation that Christianity is not very effectively de- 
monstrating in Europe what to do to meet the challenges of the present. 

Professor Toynbee must have spoken along these lines when in Japan 
a year ago, to judge’ from an interview published in December, 1956, by the 
monthly Chuéd Kéron. His Japanese interlocutor stated that religion amounted 
to little in the life of the nation and to, practically nothing in the thinking of 
educated Japanese. Professor Toynbee replied that it was the same in Europe, 
where Christianity seldom entered into play except for christening, wedding 
and funeral ceremonies. “In every European country,” he was quoted as saying, 
“the intellectuals think highly only of reason. Not only do they not believe, 
but they consider it a matter of shame to believe.” 

One dislikes to contradict such sentiments, not only because they are 
animated by a gratifying spirit of humility but also because any contrary as- 
sertion smacks somehow of the attitude of the pharisee in the temple. Never- 
theless, it must be said that such simplifications do not help an objective ap- 
praisal of present conditions in Japan. That intellectuals are “ashamed to 
believe” is as a general statement untrue of Europe, but it is true of Japan. 
That religion means nothing but an occasional service during one’s lifetime 
can be said of wide cross-sections of Europeans but by no means of all, while 
it does apply to the overwhelming mass of modern Japanese. Statistics in 
matters of religion are a distasteful thing and not necessarily indicative of 
realities. Even so, one may doubt whether religious indifference in Europe has 
reached such dimensions as certain official inquiries seem to reveal in Japan: 
61.3 per cent of the inhabitants of the major cities without interest in religion, 
only 15.8 per cent of college students professing a religious conviction, or, again, 
35 per cent of the students in a Buddhist seminary without faith in Buddha, 
48 per cent without belief in the immortality of the soul. 

After living for a long enough time in Japan, one is not surprised to 
run across such figures. They agree with impressions gathered through daily 
contact with the people. The lack of interest is almost total. The Japanese 
word for religion, shiikyé, is itself almost disliked, so that publishers sometimes 
tell one to keep it from the title of a proposed book if it is to sell. It is true 
that religion means far less in the public institutions of the nation, in govern- 
ment, business, law, the schools, than in the smaller units, such as the family 
or the villages; less in the large urban agglomerations than in the country; less 
among the educated than among the common people. But these differences 
in degree are far less important than the amazing similarity of attitude through- 
out the nation. I submit that it is this basically identical attitude in all strata 
of society which distinguishes the situation in Japan from that in Europe. 


Christopher Dawson, in his Inquiries Into Religion and Culture, has 
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analyzed the process of changing religious or metaphysical assumptions that 
underlie moral behavior in a given civilization. He distinguishes three co- 
existing groups: the dwindling group of believers in the traditional world view, 
the growing group of advocates of new ideologies or beliefs, and the mass of 
those who still follow the traditional moral code but care little for traditional 
beliefs, while increasingly coming under the sway of the new ideas. If one 
applies this scheme to Europe, one may perhaps have to admit that the first 
group is decreasing—although hardly at a rate more alarming than in the 
previous century or two—and one will correspondingly have to allow for an 
increase in the second and third groups. At the same time, however, it can 
also be maintained that the two latter groups retain far more of the religious 
substance of the European tradition than do their counterparts in Japan. 
Stephen Spender recently remarked in Tokyo that “Europeans conceive of 
their cultural heritage as a dynamic thing, capable of continual adaptation to 
newly emerging needs,” while the East is prone “altogether to discard tradition 
in order to make way for progress.” It is true that European progressive 
movements have often “adapted” traditional notions to the point of empty- 
ing them of all content or turning militantly anti-Christian. Yet while the 
anti-Christian intellectual trends and the forces of the industrial revolution 
with their disturbing effect on the customary social structure have definitely 
weakened the religious sense of Europeans, they have not succeeded in reducing 
the group of practicing believers to insignificance within the life of the nations, 
nor in robbing Christianity of all influence on the mass of conformists, or ex- 
cluding it entirely from moral leadership. In Japan on the other hand, tradi- 
tional believers seem to be far less influenced by their beliefs or capable of 
influencing their country; the bulk of the nation appears to care far less about 
bases for their behavior; and the advocates of new ideologies have far more 
resolutely and thoroughly broken with the past. The contours separating the 
three categories in Dawson’s scheme appear blurred in Japan. I consider this 
the most important fact for an understanding of the situation and I think it 
is due to certain general notions on religion shared by believers, unbelievers 
and half-believers alike. 


Few Japanese make the attempt to co-ordinate religion with reason and 
knowledge. The intellectual curiosity that is so prominent a national trait 
seems to abdicate before the phenomenon of religion. The tourist will try in 
vain, even where language is no barrier, to elicit any kind of interesting in- 
formation concerning the meaning of a procession, a religious symbol, or an 
image. When the traveller does encounter an expert he may get answers on 
positive facts, but too much probing will only disconcert his guide. I recall 
the case of a young bonze conducting people around his temple and pointing 
out its various treasures with justifiable pride; when one of the visitors asked 
whether the divine figure, Daikoku, had really appeared above the lake, or 
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whether the story was a mere legend, the bonze answered: “Well, originally 
it must have been a legend. But it happened so long ago that by now it has 
become a historical fact.” 

The question of truth, one feels, does not really arise, and most Japanese 
dislike nothing more in matters of religion than any attempt at arguing, for 
which they use the contemptuous term “rikutsu.” This is not an unsympathetic 
trait; for faith is certainly not essentially a matter of argumentation, and I per- 
sonally confess to feelings of discomfort when I was back last year among 
Europeans with their self-assertive and argumentative habits. Yet the Japan- 
ese are inclined to the opposite extreme. One gains the impression that a 
nation so highly educated, and so thoroughly schooled to tackle its everyday 
problems according to the norms of sensible conduct, is harming itself by ex- 
cluding radically any rational criterion from religion. The result of this divorce 
is a kind of national schizophrenia. The common people are cheerfully uncon- 
cerned about their beliefs in faith-healing, fetishism or idol-worship. They are 
literate, and therefore not in the same category as peasants in certain backward 
regions of the West. Nor is there much indignation about this among the 
better educated Japanese. On the contrary, the average intellectual shares the 
conviction of the superstitious peasant that religion is essentially irrational, only 
he draws a different conclusion. Where the common people reject reason in 
the name of religion, he despises or ignores religion in the name of reason. 
For long the prevailing attitude of the intelligentsia was one of amused toler- 
ance. There are signs that it is changing into one of grim contempt, not only 
for the more repulsive manifestations of popular religion in Japan, but of 
religious phenomenon as such. One suspects that this change is due to the 
influence of the powerful schools of postwar sociologists, with their Marxist 
bias. 

One consequence of the separation of faith from religion is the relativist 
Japanese concept of religion. Since the question of truth does not arise, what 
remains is the relative value of faith. “It wouldn’t do for me,” a professor 
will say after listening to an explanation on a point of faith, “but my friend 
X would believe it.” He would not insist on more clarification for himself. 
Clarification and conviction are not at stake anyway; the question is rather the 
emotional appeal of faith and its utilitarian value. The mention of religious 
truth in an absolute, as opposed to a relative, sense is, therefore, usually mis- 
taken for intolerance. When Professor Suzuki Daisetsu returned from Europe 
a few years ago, he reported in glowing terms on the signs of religious earnest- 
ness he had witnessed. But he also spoke of his amazement at discovering so 
many “educated people who still believed in the historical revelation of Christ.” 
He was shocked not only because of the “unscientific” nature of such views, but 
of the “intolerance” they implied. He quoted Professor Toynbee as sharing 
in his indignation at the religion of the “jealous God Jehovah.” He could 
easily have quoted other European relativists. The point to be retained in 
our analysis is that, in this case, Professor Suzuki presumably speaks for the 
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majority of his countrymen, while Professor Toynbee does not, if one is to 
judge from the violent rejection he is encountering in England. To the Japan- 
ese, at any rate, relativism is so evident an assumption as to be taken itself not 
as relatively but as absolutely true. I have heard a well known critic argue that 
humanism was compatible with any form of ideology or creed except mono- 
theism. That historical humanism has, in fact, grown up in an atmosphere of 
monotheism did not count. What counted was that nothing is true except the 
relative meaning of truth; several gods make for more tolerance than one. 

It is only one step from here to the syncretism which is so strangely 
alluring to the Japanese mind. The temptation is felt more strongiy today, in 
a world that searches for a principle of spiritual unification. Few Japanese 
thinkers, however, are concerned with the metaphysical quest for the transcend- 
ent unity of mankind based on a common natural theology and natural mys- 
ticism, after the manner of Aldous Huxley, René Guinon or Rudolf Heiler. 
Nor are they as sure of their remarkable syncretistic creations as are certain 
Indian thinkers, such as Aurobindo Ghose, Rhadakrishnan, Vivekanda, who 
hold that their version of Hinduism is the final fulfilment of all religions and, 
indeed, is that religion which is alone capable of unifying mankind. (It is 
worth remembering, nevertheless, that, at the time of the Greater Asiatic 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, the forces behind the movement of hakk6o ichi-u, or “The 
eight corners of the world under one roof,” were not exclusively or even prin- 
cipally of a militaristic nature but came from the syncretistic visions of such 
men as Téyama Mitsuru, Okawa Shiimei, Fujisawa Chikao.) The proposition 
that all religions are equally good has so enormous a popular appeal because 
the Japanese find it easy to conceive of religion without reference to its his- 
torical source, theological content or logical consequences. Few people see 
anything ludicrous in the emblem of the Seiché-no-Ie sect, one of the new re- 
ligions, which ingeniously manages to combine in one design the cross, the 
svastica, the star of David and the crescent. There is much genial good will 
behind this desire to welcome anything good wherever it may come from; there 
is also the secret wish not to risk falling out with any of the mysterious entities. 
which, one never knows, may after all exist and may perhaps appreciate the 
ever so perfunctory polite gesture at a shrine or temple. I find most charming 
and revealing the story of the young man who, taken to church by his pro- 
spective bride, a Christian, replied to the question whether he believed in God: 
“Of course, I believe in all the myriad gods (yorozu no kami-gami) there are.” 

It is these characteristics of the Japanese idea of religion, perhaps, that 
explain the light-heartedness, not to say frivolity, with which they can treat 
the sacred. Brothels in the shadow of temples, strip teasers enacting the Cruci- 
fixion in cabarets, a newspaper campaigning for subscribers with a display of 
the Great Buddha of Kamakura reading the paper, drunken orgies with Christ- 
mas carols in the Ginza bars—these things are disconcerting to foreigners. But 
they are not intended as blasphemy. Religion is not supposed to be too closely 
connected with the rest of human activities. 
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Most of the attitudes here described as typically Japanese can easily be 
found in Europe too. Much sentimental pragmatic subjectivism is penetrating 
into the religious views of Westerners. Nevertheless, the view is held far more 
universally in Japan that religion is a mere matter of private feelings and 
entirely irrelevant to other responsibilities—except, in the more conservative 
families, the responsibility of ensuring the continuity of the household. What 
European dictators have tried to accomplish in Europe, Hitler in Germany and 
Stalin in the satellite countries—to confine the Church to the sacristy—has been 
brought about in modern Japan without martyrs and without rebellions. 


If our analysis is correct, the question still remains how so radical a with- 
drawal of religion from culture could happen. The answer that immediately 
comes to mind is that it must have been the impact of the techniques and 
institutions of the West with their destructive effect on the social fabric of the 
nation. European observers are inclined to this view. Already in 1864 Sir 
Rutherford Alcock expressed the fear (The Capital of the Tycoon) that the 
sudden contact with “new elements of thought and action” would corrupt and 
confuse this “happy, contented and well-to-do population.” Apart from the 
consideration that the modernization of Japan was unavoidable—a fact which 
Sir Rutherford seemed to doubt, with more excuse perhaps than many of the 
later portrayers of a fictive idyllic Japan—the question still remains why Japan’s 
traditional religions should so easily have abdicated their inspirational function 
when suddenly confronted with the new. I think the answer is to be derived 
from factors that lie much further back in Japanese history. 

Religion has always sat lightly with the Japanese. Sir George Sansom 
has said of the early centuries, when the Japanese were absorbing the first 
powerful religious influences from abroad, that “the terms of Indian meta- 
physics became a kind of fashionable jargon, Buddhist rites a spectacle, Chinese 
poetry an intellectual game.” Even the genuine zeal generated by the religious 
revivals of the thirteenth century did not pervade national life for long. The 
new sects fell out with each other, as had the earlier denominations since the 
Nara Period, and only contributed to the pluralistic chaos. Both Mahayana 
Buddhism and the native Shamanism which it encountered were extremely 
accommodating world-views, and the ease with which they interpenetrated each 
other must early have fostered the idea that religious commitment was a matter 
of subjective choice if not of unpredictable chance. Nevertheless, as one con- 
templates the masterpieces of ancient and medieval religious art, one is deeply 
moved by the obvious faith which must have animated culture centuries ago, 
and one asks oneself why this inspiration should have ceased so completely and 
at a date so much earlier than in Europe. I have neither expert knowledge 
nor definite views on the subject, but I suspect that the emphasis of Buddhism, 
at any rate of Japanese Buddhism, on the epistemological character of salvation, 
the insistence on the demasking of an illusory world as the way to deliverance, 
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has something to do with it. This preoccupation leads to a variety of specula- 
tive systems that may be fascinating and even spiritually elevating but cannot, 
it would seem, satisfy the profound religious urge of ordinary individuals. A 
distinction is then established between religious truth as valid for the ordinary 
populace (zokumon) and that for the elect (seimon), and the characteristic 
dichotomy is, as it were, legalized. With almost iconoclastic fervor, Japanese 
Zen rejected all sutras, images and systems. But Zen, I think, contributed its 
own peculiar share to the secularization of the Japanese mind, for secularization 
is not only brought about by the withdrawal of religion into esoteric isolation, 
but can also be the result of identifying religion too closely with secular 
pursuits. I cannot help thinking that Zen, ever since the time of the Golden 
Pavilion, has moved in this direction and I wonder whether the remark of 
Professor Kitamori Kazé, that the poetry of Bashé, usually considered Zen- 
inspired, is in effect “sentimentalized aestheticism” and as such “not religion 
but a substitute for it,” does not also apply to other Zen creations. 

Nor is it surprising that the cultural policy of the Tokugawa regime, 
which has left such indelible traces on the national character, should also have 
influenced Japanese concepts of religion. The Shogunate ruthlessly suppressed 
Christianity and the Ikk6 confraternities and emasculated the Buddhist sects 
by strictly regimenting their status and their activities. The Tokugawa court 
philosophy was the positivistic and pragmatist Shushi version of Confucianism. 
It provided the common people with a practical code of behavior, although it 
hardly affected their beliefs and, in the long run, was unable to check the 
different set of moral standards which the rising merchant class evolved on its 
own. But Shushi Confucianism did largely fashion the thinking of the intel- 
lectuals. If one reads the records of the interrogation of Padre Sidotti—who 
landed in Japan during the Seclusion and later died in prison—by the scholar 
and Tokugawa official Arai Hakuseki, one is in the presence of a rationalist 
agnostic who finds it incredible that his obviously learned protagonist should 
sincerely believe in such absurdities as the Creation or the Fall. The intellec- 
tuals who prepared the Meiji Restoration were of this mind, and there seems 
to have been little differentiation in secularistic outlook between the adherents 
of the conservative National School (Kokugaku) and the progressives of the 
Dutch School (Rangaku). From the encounter of these men with the West the 
new Japan was born. 

The builders of the modern Japanese State—politicians and educators 
such as It6, Okubo, Itagaki, Okuma, and Fukuzawa—were typical representa- 
tives of a coolly pragmatic and. thoroughly secularized Reason. They brought 
down the Tokugawa regime and its semi-feudalistic order, but they did so in 
the name of the rationalistic principles and the practical discipline they had 
learned in the hard samurai schooling of the same regime. They instinctively 
understood the mood of the nineteenth-century West, the optimistic progres- 
sivism which was then at its height. For Europe too, since its last appearance 
on the shores of Japan, had undergone a process of secularization. It had 
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perhaps not been as thorough as that of Japan, but it was sufficiently advanced 
to create a facade behind which to conceal many of still-alive spiritual values 
of the West. Yet more decisive for subsequent developments than too abrupt 
and too large a dose of the nineteenth century brand of Western materialism 
have been the secularistic and progressivist prejudices of the Japanese them- 
selves. Ever since Meiji, the Japanese have extended the distrust of their own 
past to the spiritual traditions of Europe and thus, while roaming the Western 
world in search of the new, have usually overlooked what, even if old, is equaily 
needed to overcome a crisis which, in its essentials, the West shares with the 
East. , 

The passionate preoccupation of the modern Japanese with progress is 
not only understandable when one thinks of the problems which the techno- 
logical order was posing then and is posing still: it is also justifiable in many 
other fields. Yet to apply only the standards of expediency and progress to the 
realm of spiritual values can lead to disaster. In fact, it has led to disaster; for 
the militaristic phase of recent Japanese history was not, as is often assumed, 
the resurgence of an indigenous feudalism or a revival of ancient Shint6 myths 
which had always been dormant. It was an experiment in ruthless progressi- 
vism, the Total State enforcing absolute allegiance in the name of efficiency 
and by the most modern device of an artificially created semi-religious 
mythology. 

I do not want to create the impression that I believe Japan is heading 
for immediate disaster because of the glaring spiritual vacuum in the nation. 
On the contrary, much of what is best in the Japanese mind has survived the 
turbulence of Japan’s cultural history. There is a depth, tenderness and devo- 
tion in the religious outlook of many Japanese which, because of its delicate 
nature, instinctively shies away from public display and public activity and yet 
constitutes an incalculable force even today. There are also those who may 
not be disturbed by the quest for ultimate answers but who are inured to the 
dehumanizing tendencies and ideologies of our age by virtue of a resilience, 
patience and cheerfulness which, one may surmise, they have learned precisely 
in the bewilderingly pluralistic atmosphere of their country. One can only 
hope for the continuing good sense of these many quiet citizens and for some 
wisdom on the part of those responsible for moulding their thinking. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The main outlines of the views expressed in the above article have been 
published in the monthly Kokoro (June, 1957). A number of Japanese scholars 
most thoughtfully replied in subsequent issues of the magazine. A brief indica- 
tion of some of the salient points in these replies may be of interest to the 
readers of this journal. 
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Professor Watsuji Tetsuré, well-known authority on the history of ideas, 
admits (in the August issue) to the general justness of my analysis and adds, 
as his own view, that “Christianity is the best of all religions still extant’—a 
point he proves by linking it, in a brief survey of world history, to the origin 
of human civilization in Mesopotamia. But, he adds, it is not such abstract 
considerations of the excellence of a given religion that influence man’s decision 
to embrace it. “It is man’s fate that he stands in a definite historical tradition,” 
and to the Japanese it is that of Buddhism. Buddhism may be vague and 
confusing, principally because it never established a canon of its sacred writings, 
but it has also encouraged tolerance, while Christianity, while preserving its 
doctrine intact, has also restricted the freedom of thought. At any rate, how- 
ever unsatisfactory the state of religion in Japan, it would be even more un- 
pleasant to change now, much as it would be bothersome to switch from the 
present imperfect Japanese script to the more perfect Roman alphabet. 

Professor Nishitani Keiji of Kyoto University, one of the most influential 
exponents of the Nishida school of philosophy, contributed a long and learned 
article which appeared in two instalments (August, September) but which can- 
not be summarized here, since it discusses in technical language a number of 
Buddhist notions concerning truth, reality, nothingness, and wisdom, contrasting 
them with corresponding Christian concepts. He also adds valuable information 
on the actual religious practice centering around the household altar and the 
tutelary deity. He seems to consider the growing disbelief of intellectuals in 
the central tenets of Christianity as an almost unavoidable development of 
modern times, and predicts that the gulf will go on increasing. The alienation 
of intellectuals from religion, he seems to indicate with a certain diffidence, 
may perhaps be capable of solution through a new development from a basical- 
ly Buddhist point of view. He ends with a plea for mutual tolerance among 
religions and especially Buddhism and Christianity, which now face the “same 
protagonist, a homogeneous culture spreading over the world.” While keeping 
their identities they should tolerate each other, and should “express this toler- 
ance through mutual edification.” 

A final, equally courteous and helpful reply was contributed by the 
Reverend Mut6é Kazuo to the December issue of the magazine. It is written 
from the Barthian point of view and, therefore, challenges a number of the 
assumptions underlying my original article on the compatibility of reason and 
faith, the possibility of action emanating from religious conviction, the rela- 
tionship of religion and culture, and similar subjects of the dialogue between 
the adherents of Dialectical Theology and other Christian groups. 
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Religion As We See It 


Masutani Fumio 


T is difficult to know oneself. The Japanese culture into which we were 
born, in which we have been brought up and in which we live today is as 
familiar as our own body odor, and equally hard to know. In the past, no 

question was ever raised as to the modes and functions of our religious mind. 
Yet, today, we are beginning to ask “why?” Of late, people of the Southern 
Buddhist countries have started coming here to accuse us of our confusion in 
matters of religion. Europeans who have lived in this country for long periods 
are disapproving of our loose and unreliabie attitude. And we begin to wonder 
seriously whether we are, indeed, flippant in our treatment and judgment of 
religion. Again, the interchange of Oriental and Occidental cultures is spoken 
of on every side as a problem for the whole world. Before this can happen, we 
must dig deep into the bases of both cultures to find their respective character- 
istics, and here we inevitably come up against the question of the religious 
outlook. At home in Japan, the sudden emergence of new religious groups 
since the end of the Second World War, flourishing like weeds in the rainy 
season, provides a further motive for examining our religious mind, for such 
groups are a mirror reflecting its various forms, visible and invisible. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF THE QUESTION 


Yet the problem is a delicate and complex one, for we each use a dif- 
ferent yardstick in judging what is religion, depending on the country of our 
birth. A Buddhist from a certain Asian country visited Japan for the first time, 
bearing with him a mental image of Japan as a land of abounding religious 
piety, of solemn Buddhist rites and devout prayer. His expectations were 
betrayed. All he could find was people, people crowding the streets of Amer- 
icanized cities, and no sign of Buddhist piety. He finally came to the conclu- 
sion that genuine Buddhism has died out in this country, and that the contem- 
porary Japanese are irreligious. 

This conclusion, however, was too much based on the standard of his own 
country, and if he had looked deeper he might have found just what he was 
seeking, though in a—to him—unexpected guise. I cannot help recalling here 
the home of a Buddhist layman—Dr. Suzuki Daisetsu—in Kamakura. There 
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is a plain table in the center of an eight-mat room. In the middle of the alcove 
is a simple vase without design, holding a single chrysanthemum. Behind it, 
a scroll hangs on the wall, with eight Chinese characters meaning “A Day of no 
Work, a Day with no Meal.” ‘There is no image of the Buddha, no sacred 
book, no incense. 

Anyone unfamiliar with Buddhism in this country will see nothing but 
a simple drawing room. The initiated, however, will be deeply impressed by 
the scene, and see in the simple arrangement of the room an ideal expression 
of the principles of Buddhism. 

Buddhists in this country consider such a way of living as the ideal. 
Religion for them is daily life—nothing more, nothing less. A certain Catholic 
father was bewildered by statistics obtained in a survey made by Buddhist uni- 
versities here, who presented a questionnaire to their students. To the question 
“Do you believe in the immortality of the soul?” 48% of the students had 
replied “no.” ‘The father saw in this a sign of scepticism among college students 
towards religious truth. Yet the same figure tells just the opposite story to 
people who know Buddhism. 

As Buddhism sees it, the immortal soul is nothing but a product of 
illusion, a conception which must be denied. The fundamental principle of 
Buddhism—nirdtma, “non-self’—is an expression of this truth. Nowadays, it 
has become almost a duty for the Buddhist priest to conduct memorial services 
for the dead, thus supporting the general idea of the soul’s existence after 
death. The public, thus, may not know that Buddhism denies the existence 
of the soul. But it is rightly expected of students at Buddhist universities that 
they should be familiar with this principle teaching of Buddhist philosophy. 
When they denied the existence of a soul which was immortal, they were 
inspired not by scepticism but by the sound judgment of the plain Buddhist. 
It is to be deplored, rather, that only 48% of them could give the correct answer. 

This one example shows how complex the problem is. In matters such 
as these, we must always avoid hasty judgments based on fragmentary facts 
and superficial impressions, and we must never judge another religion with the 
yardstick of our own. 


THE TENDENCY TO SENTIMENTALITY 


A trait common to all forms of religion in Japan is the tendency to 
sentimentality—a trait to be found, moreover, in every other aspect of Japan- 
ese culture also. The way in which Buddhism has been taken into Japanese 
life, for example, affords very good evidence of this tendency. 

The original nature of Buddhism was quite alien to the Japanese 
character. In its first form, it consisted of rational and analytical teachings. 
In this country, however, these teachings have developed into something simple 
and sentimental—one might almost say, irrational. An excellent example is 
to be found in the idea of anityatd, or the mutability of all existence, which 
forms the fundamental principle of Buddhist ontology. The Japanese, from 
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the very beginning, understood this idea as something emotional rather than 
rational. The famous classic, the Tales of the Heike, begins with the following 
sentence: 

“The bells of Jetavana-vihara toll the truth around the world: all is 

vanity, all shall pass away.” 

The Japanese who, through the ages, have recited these words did so 
with a sense of compassion for that which was destined so soon to disappear. 
The early Buddhists, on the other hand, understood the idea expressed here 
in quite another way. They examined nature and the human world solely with 
the cold eye of reason, all emotion cast aside. They observed riipa, or pheno- 
mena, and perceived that they changed constantly. This process of perception 
was thoroughly rational and every inch analytical. 

This original Buddhism did not, of course, come to Japan directly, but 
via China, where it was greatly changed by its baptism of Chinese culture. 
Intuition replaced analysis, realism replaced logic. Our Japanese ancestors, in 
their turn, gave this already transmuted Buddhism their own aesthetic and 
emotional coloring, and set about simplifying it to the core. In the thirteenth 
century, towards the middle of its 1,400-year history, Japanese Buddhism 
produced a group of four distinguished thinkers—H6nen (1133-1212), Shinran 
(1173-1262), Dogen (1200-1253), and Nichiren (1222-1282), each of whom found- 
ed a new sect of Buddhism. Thanks to these men, Japan for the first time 
gained a truly native form of Buddhism. 

The Amida-worship introduced by Hénen and Shinran may with justi- 
fication be taken as representing the typical pattern of Japanese Buddhism, 
and an examination of it reveals very clearly the way the Japanese mind works 
on an imported religion. The most remarkable characteristics disclosed are, 
again, emotionalism and simplicity. This teaching discards all reasoning and 
religious practices, requiring only the invocation of Amida’s name—‘Namu- 
Amida-Butsu.” It is interesting that while most Japanese are more or less 
conscious of the simplicity of this doctrine, few notice the sentimentality in 
which it abounds. 

The characteristic of Indian Buddhism is the teaching of jfidna, or wisdom, 
and reasoning and analysis reign paramount. Chinese Buddhism, ideally re- 
presented by the Zen sect, is the Buddhism of practice, a religion of the 
sedentary posture, of faith in the body, a religion of will as opposed to the 
Indian religion of wisdom. The ideal type of Japanese Buddhism, however, 
as represented by the adoration of Amida, is a religion of the lips, of faith in 
words. It is a Buddhism of feeling, not of wisdom or of will, and the Japanese 
who chants the “Namu-Amida-Butsu” experiences an emotion—the feeling of 
absolute dependence on the vow of the Amida Buddha. It was only when this 
emotional aspect was introduced into Buddhism by Hénen and Shinran that 
Buddhism really became at home in Japan. This tendency to emotionalism 
forms a frame of reference without which it is impossible to speak either of 
Japanese religion or of Japanese culture in general. 
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THE TENDENCY TO SYNCRETISM 


Perhaps the most amazing thing to the foreign Christian in the history of 
Japanese religion and in its practices is their plurality. When, 1,400 years ago, 
Buddhism was brought to this country, it had a minor collision with the native 
Shintd. Yet, subsequently, both lived side by side in friendship, and there was 
even developed the doctrine of “the essence and the manifestation” (honji- 
suijaku), in which the Shintdé gods were identified with the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas, of which they were a temporary manifestation. The number of 
participants in this “peaceful co-existence” has increased with the years. Christi- 
anity is now firmly installed in the community, and in recent years many new 
religious groups connected in one way or another with either Buddhism or 
Shint6 have further swelled the ranks. This “peaceful co-existence” is, what is 
more, a working theory in the mind of every Japanese. A person may be 
simultaneously a parishioner of some Shint6 shrine and of a Buddhist temple, 
and instal in his own house both a Buddhist sanctuary and a Shint6 altar, with- 
out the slightest feeling of contradiction. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this attitude. One thinks of Uchi- 
mura Kanz6, one of the most prominent Christians Japan has ever produced, 
who was forced to resign a professorship because he refused to bow to the Im- 
perial Rescript on Education; and of Shinran, an exclusive Buddhist, together 
with the many followers of the Jédo-Shin Sect which he founded who refuse 
to have Shint6 altars in their houses. It remains true, however, that the main 
current of religion in this country is a powerful pluralism, with many swirls of 
syncretism. 

One Christian thinker has concluded that the Japanese are by nature 
eclectic and that Buddhism has nurtured this tendency. He is right, but the 
question is still deeper than this, for the Japanese are a nation of compromisers 
not only in religion but in thought in general, in their culture and in politics. 
They are, generally speaking, incapable of a firm choice between two or more 
alternatives. Is this characteristic, then, innate or acquired? 


THE JUNIORITY OF JAPANESE CULTURE 


One of the main reasons, a posteriori, of Japanese eclecticism and reli- 
gious pluralism is the juniority of the nation’s culture. Culturally, Japan has 
always been the recipient—first from China, then, via China, from India, and 
in modern times from Europe. All these imported cultures, fortunately, have 
been of the highest order, but the imbalance between the two sides has always 
been too great. In such cases of imbalance, the recipient has no time to ex- 
amine, digest and modify what he accepts. When China imported Indian 
culture, her own standard was as high as that of India, and the acculturation 
was a balanced one, but the Japanese were not so prepared to digest what they 
received. One should not forget, of course, examples such as the work of the 
Buddhist thinkers of the thirteenth century mentioned above who, through the 
skilful adjustments they made, produced a native Japanese Buddhism. Yet it 
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is also true, on the other hand, that we preserve Chinese texts just as we first 
received them long years ago, and that there are some who frankly believe 
in the magical power of reciting Chinese texts without knowing what they are 
about. 

Such things are the result of an unbalanced acculturation, in which the 
newly received is set side by side with the already existing. The result is 
syncretism. There may be a short period of examination, but there is no 
serious choice between the two alternatives of old and new. This is why Shin- 
t6ism and Buddhism could live amicably together and produce their own 
syncretism, and why the new religious groups of the twentieth century as well 
as Christianity found such a favorable climate. 


HALF-HEARTED REASONING 


When one further examines religious pluralism in Japan and the eclec- 
ticism and love of compromise on which it depends in part, one again finds, 
at their root, the overwhelming emotionalism that we mentioned earlier. It is 
true that Japanese religious history has not been entirely free from collisions 
and tension between long-established religions and those newly introduced. 
There was just such a collision when Buddhism was first introduced, while 
when Christianity was introduced in the late nineteenth century it provoked 
what was perhaps the most stubborn and theoretically complicated controversy 
modern Christianity has ever had with pagans. Yet the hot issues that went 
up like a rocket came down like the stick; the shooting buds of dispute withered 
before the flower of conclusion could bloom. Christianity, in its turn, joined 
the ranks of co-existence. 

Here we have a typical example of how the Japanese, while able to think 
and interested in rational thought, have not the courage to carry their reason- 
ing through to the end. They give up midway, and take cover under a misty 
emotionalism. They esteem the logical way of thinking, yet dislike too much 
of it. Time and again, they stray off the path of reason into a fog of sentiment- 
ality where they rejoice, weep or enjoy the bitterness of sorrow to their heart’s 
content. 

Japan’s long history shows how its people have always foilowed their 
feelings, wherever they led, rather than reason. Originally, as we can discover 
by looking into the Man’ydéshu, the oldest Japanese anthology of verse, they 
must have been a cheerful, optimistic race, and this cheerfulness still persists 
in present-day Shintéism. This sentiment has been shadowed somewhat by the 
pessimistic philosophy of Buddhism; the shadow was at its darkest when Honen 
and Shinran spoke of man as “sinful,” “karma-bound” and “doomed to hell.” 
Yet even here the darkness does not mean despair. The darkness of Japanese 
Buddhism yet retains a degree of twilight. Here again, Buddhist philosophers 
cease their analysis of the sinful consciousness halfway, and take refuge in the 
comfortable ambiguity of sentiment. The most fundamental characteristic of 
the Japanese religious mind is that its growth has been blocked by sentimentality 
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both in the pursuit of reason and in developing a consciousness of sin. 


WABI AND SABI 


One cannot consider this emotionalism of the Japanese religious mind 
without recalling the two words wabi and sabi. It is difficult to find equivalents 
in English, for they describe a misty sentiment beyond the imagination of our 
normal conceptual thinking. Yet the fact that they have been the fundamental 
principle of the haiku verse and the guiding spirit of the tea ceremony shows 
how emphasis on sentiment is the prime characteristic of Japanese culture. 

Present-day Japanese, in general, are reserved in expressing their joy; 
when sad, they try to be calm and weep within their hearts. These Japanese 
ways of expression have scmething in common with the dull luster of oxidized 
silver, as against its bright sparkle when polished. In this dull luster lies the 
essence of sabi. It is not the gaily furnished room, but the simple room of the 
moderate man, and the way of living of such a man corresponds to wabi. The 
Japanese of the Man’ydéshu, with their robust and optimistic philosophy of life, 
learned such delicate ways of expression mainly from Buddhism and its shadowy 
pessimism. Under the powerful influence of Buddhism, Japanese sentiment 
has produced the soft patina in ways of expression and living that wraps the 
more explosive emotions. Yet the more robust emotionalism remains untouched 
beneath the wrapping, as is testified by the survival of Shintéism—born of the 
the old customs and ways of life of Japan—alongside Buddhism, or by the 
amazing success of the Tenri sect of Shintéism (founded nearly a century ago, 
it now has an estimated five million believers), with its doctrine of “the 
merriment of life.” 


ABSOLUTISM AND RELATIVISM 


Let us turn now to the relation between religion and everyday life, and 
the difference between the Christian and general Japanese conception of this 
relation. We have seen one example of the Buddhist way of living, as ex- 
pressed in the home of a Buddhist layman. Such a way of living may not be 
religious to the Christian mind. The general conclusion as to whether the 
Japanese are religious or not depends, however, on basic differences of outlook 
such as this. In a dispute between a Catholic father from Europe and a Japanese 
scholar, the latter declared that religion was for the sake of the human being, 
and that it was just one way of living. The father, on the other hand, claimed 
that religion was for the sake of God, and that man must live to the glory 
of God. These two ways of thought can probably never meet, for they stand 
on different bases, and the gulf between them is too wide. The one is earthly, 
the other heavenly. 

Christians living in this country criticize the Japanese for their “rela- 
tivist” view of religion. If we accept this term, then the views of the Japanese 
scholar just mentioned were relativist, while those of the Catholic father were 
firmly based in absolutism. As far as I understand religious absolutism, it is 
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based on the idea that the sphere of religion exists apart from our daily lives 
and rules out the latter. For this, there must needs be an almighty God 
possessed of all wisdom, who is the ruler and king of the world. 

All men in Christian countries in Europe, whether they be Christian 
or not, tend to believe in some God who rules the world. Most Japanese, 
however, cannot even imagine such a system. What they can imagine is a 
world of relativity—pratitya-samutpdda, to use the Buddhist term. Everything 
in the world is dependent on and related to everything else. Everything is 
relative, and there can exist nothing absolute. Religion itself is only relative. 
There is even no Buddhism per se, apart from human life. 

Japanese in general interpret religion, consciously or unconsciously, in 
such a way, though few would express it so distinctly as this. There is nothing 
wrong, they believe, in being relativist. Some may disapprove, saying that 
religion is not real religion in this country. Some may have a vision of religion’s 
complete submergence into everyday life. Some may fear its decreasing partici- 
pation. There will be some Buddhists, though, whose dream is the coming of a 
day when religion will amalgamate so well with life that we can find no religion 
at all. For religion is not for God, nor human life for the glory of God; the full 
life as a human being is the only aim of man, and religion serves this great 
cause. The Japanese religious outlook may be defined, thus, as relativism or 
realism—or it may be criticized as functionalism, by those who believe that 
religion is for God, and human life for sola gloria Dei. Here, perhaps, lies the 
basic difference between the East and West where religion is concerned. 
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Notes on My Ignorance of Japan 


Stephen Spender 


RETTY often—I was about to write “whenever”—I shut my eyes, I have 
P a picture of Japan. I don’t consider this altogether a good sign. Japan 
is obviously a kind of trap for foreigners, baited with beauty, and it is 
beautiful things which I usually see. I suspect that these probably prevent me 
from seeing the “real” Japan, especially the young people. But since they are 
there, I had better put them at the beginning of my accounting. For to write, 
after a visit of less than a month, my impressions of Japan, is more like making 
a public confession of ignorance than an objective contribution to the evaluation 
of Japan. 

The moss garden at Kyoto, leaving very exact impressions in my mind of 
a pond with a boat in it, a bamboo grove, straight and slanting trunks of trees, 
and a more generalized and poetic picture of a temple afloat in clouds of moss; 
the coast at Ise with the islands bristling with pines growing out of slabs of 
rock, somehow reminding me of pin-cushions placed in a pearl gray sea; and the 
waves on that sea in my mind’s eye extremely long and straight, passing over 
one another at wide angles, like knitting needles, knitting the Pacific. 

Add to these images, those seen from the train: villages as formalized, 
simple and suited to the landscape as Swiss chalets, but of a less cuckoo-clock 
style of architecture; and bright green fields full of flashing streamers to scare 
the birds away, which give the greenery an under-water look like a sea gleaming 
with small metallic fish or silver swivels to attract fish. 

I had very much the impression that Japan is a landscape (and even a 
townscape) of straight lines like stretched threads. Even factory chimneys near 
Osaka seem delineated against the sky in thin straight lines clean at the edges, 
and with misty dark spaces in between, stretched in threads like the long waves 
of the Pacific I have mentioned near Ise. 

So Japan seems a country of engraved lines and flat washes of colour: 
which raises the question, do I see it like this because of Japanese art, or is 
Japanese art as it is because of the landscape? Questions impossibie to answer, 
so indivisible is our vision from that which has once been stated by art. 

The towns—Tokyo and Osaka—are, of course, great blots on this scene— 
although they have, for me, a kind of messy attractiveness, like some modern 
painting in which a great deal seems to depend on hideous “accident.” But 
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they certainly raise the question—do the Japanese really care for aesthetic beauty 
as much as they say? It is all very well never designing an ugly matchbox—but 
if you also build what has claims to be the ugliest city in the world?...Would 
it not be a good idea to plan something big and beautiful, for a change? 

There may be some point in this question because the Japanese them- 
selves seem troubled by the failure of their sensibility to carry through its feel- 
ings on a large scale. It may be, in fact, that sheer sensibility—which is what 
they certainly have—can’t do big things. One might argue that the emphasis 
on sensibility in much Western literature—from Proust to Virginia Woolf—is 
in part a flight from the colossal effects of industrialism. To cope with the im- 
mense you have to be prepared to abandon aesthetic awareness at some point 
for intensive philosophic thought, for largeness of conception, for a certain blind 
determination to deal with the large in a large way. In a work like Joyce's 
Ulysses, much ugliness comes of the author insisting on describing the modern 
squalor and refusing to confine himself to that which he can make beautiful 
and do beautifully. 

The things the Japanese attempt on a large scale tend to be harsh, am- 
bitious and ugly. They retire into the small scale for the exercise of their 
sensibility. Hence the endless discussion and worrying over “tradition.” Tradi- 
tion is in Japan above all the exercise of the limited sensibility within defined 
limits: the small poem, calligraphy, the flower arrangement, the garden. When 
it is confronted by the challenge of the modern, tradition triumphs: The match- 
box! Hurray! A perfect example of the victory of traditional sensibility over 
modern mechanical invention. 

But when dealing with things larger than matchboxes, what the Japa- 
nese provide seems a very clean and pure imitation of what may be the best in 
science, or a confused and bedraggled expression of what may be the most 
“dated” in the arts of the West. 





N the West, we admire enormously the Japanese traditional theatre—the Noh 
plays and Kabuki—and those films which have taken the old theatre as 
their model. Quite obviously the traditional theatre and its imitations on the 
screen offer no solution to the contemporary Japanese of their problem in these 
arts—which is the living expression of their own contemporary life. Yet when 
we in the West see the “modern” Japanese film, we are dismayed to find that the 
scenes are laid in what seems a strange jig-saw of Weimar Republic Berlin, Left 
Bank Paris, all washed down with just-fashionable existentialism. 

In the arts and theatre and cinema, there seems, then, to be a conflict of 
imitations: imitations of the Eastern past—or, alternatively, a modernity which 
turns out to be an imitation of a more recent Western past. 

The Japanese are, of course, in Europe admired, envied and sometimes 
laughed at for their famous gift of mechanical imitation. And in this perhaps 
we do them some injustice. For the confrontation of a tradition imitating its 
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own past and having little relation to the present, with a contemporary art 
imitated from Europe, America, and perhaps even Russia, is not by any means 
unique to Japan. It is a dilemma of spiritual life in the whole of Asia. 

Nor is it easy to see any solution. The past is too past in Asia, the pre- 
sent too present. A matchbox can be a fit object to appear at a tea ceremony, 
but it is difficult to get beyond the matchbox. However, Japanese taste, unlike 
that of other Asian countries, does meet Western problems at some points. 
(For of course, in the modern industrialized world, every art is problematic. 
And the Western achievement is not an easy or even a certain one. All one can 
say is that a painter like Picasso, a poet like T. S. Eliot, have succeeded in creat- 
ing a modern picture or poem in which the problem is integrally apart of the 
work itself.) 

Now in Japan, a sense of the beautiful which abstracts itself from the 
object described, and becomes a kind of object itself—a colour, a surface, a 
shape—is something which modern artists in Europe have seized on and used 
for their own purposes. Works produced under the influence of Zen Buddhism 
arrived at a style which supplied a need felt by artists who had travelled along 
the road of an entirely different mental journey. The English painter Victor 
Pasmore remarked to me recently that Japanese art, through detachment from 
the self, had arrived at a point where it seemed to offer solutions to European 
artists who had developed through complete absorption with themselves—their 
own needs for individual expression of their developed, unique personalities. 

By very different journeys, then, at some points the Japanese need for an 
individualistic kind of expressionist art meets the need of Westerners for a 
detached, impersonal objective one. Talking about this, Victor Pasmore seemed 
to think that this meeting of aims might be a misunderstanding. How could 
a wild expressionist, a completely subjective painter like Van Gogh, have under- 
stood the philosophy behind those Japanese colour prints which were an in- 
spiration for some of his best work? While Pasmore was talking I was wonder- 
ing if the distinction between “objectivity” and “subjectivity,” whether in the 
arts or in the famous divisions between Eastern and Western thought, was as 
great as it is supposed to be. Subjectivity pushed to extremes becomes im- 
personal, if only because it pours over into extremes that lie beyond personality 
— madness, for example. Objectivity, when it is combined with aesthetic 
judgment, can also be a very subjective thing. And Eastern and Western 
intellectuals share a life within a common world situation which includes much 
more than either personality or impersonality. 


NE reason I liked Japan and intend to return there soon, is that it seemed 
possible to talk with the Japanese. I say “seemed” because conversations 

can be imaginary, like everything else. People can pretend to listen, pretend 
even to say things, when no communication really takes place. But I do have 
the impression that some Japanese said a good deal, and perhaps wished to say 
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more: told about their lives, their work, their behaviour, their beliefs. So many 
conversations were incomplete or interrupted that a reason for coming back is 
to continue them. 

From conversation I gathered that the young do not believe in very much. 
They are agnostic, and only intermittently pious, they do not attach importance 
to the “Japanese way of living,” many of them would like to leave Japan, they 
regard Noh plays and Kabuki as “too slow,” yet they are anti-American and not 
very pro-anyone-else (unless, I suppose, they happen to be Communists). All 
this would make up a pretty negative picture if they were not so anxious to 
discuss. Yet even though willing to hear other points of view, I doubt whether 
one could convert or persuade them to accept any that was not as extreme as 
their position is pretty desperate. For, although self-respecting, the wall between 
them and utter destitution is of the thinnest paper in all their suppositious paper 
house. 


‘ume must be reasons why the Japanese are so keen on photography. My 

guesses are as follows. Photography combines for them the advantages of 
expressing pious sentiment (pictures of temples, nature, friends), with the 
exercise of mechanical skill by means of a neat, clean, up-to-date and imitable 
piece of machinery, with tasteful art. The Japanese are very good at producing 
flat effects in photographs, they delight in negatives printed as positives. 

So far so good. But what happens to all the photographs? There are 
altogether too many of them. Photography, like pin-ball games, is an outlet for 
an obsessiveness in the Japanese character. I was struck, when I went into one 
of those shops or galleries where young people were playing pin-ball games that 
the scene was like a factory under a particularly relentless manager, in which 
everyone was made to work unremittingly at his separate machine. Yet they 
did this for pleasure. 

So with the photographs. Everyone clicking cameras remorselessly at 
everyone else, and at the scenery, so that there is no possibility of looking at 
anything. An art of this kind can, of course, become a way of not seeing things, 
instead of seeing them. People who photograph a great deal, see not the object 
but the photograph they are going to take of it. 

All of which added to my impression that many Japanese have a very 
intense interior cerebral life. Great crowds, and families living on top of one 
another, and yet a great deal of loneliness: a crowd of people going to a strip- 
tease show is a collection of separate identities each shut in himself, getting his 
separate pleasure. The pin-ball games are massed solitary amusement. And 
even the highest pleasures of the Japanese—contemplation of nature, love of 
beauty—have the quality of solitary activity enjoyed in crowds. 

Obviously these things have to be seen in the context of the society. And 
if I am right in thinking that Japan is a country where a great many people live 
self-absorbed lives, peculiarly isolated in both their pleasures and their sorrows, 
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this is due to Japanese circumstances. It is due perhaps to the contradiction 
of people living in a country where Tradition tells them they must know their 
place and never leave it, but where the modern industrialism which they have 
so eagerly embraced tells them they must get on, make friends, help themselves, 
influence people. The danger of the widely diffused philosophy of “getting on,” 
of course, is that it leads to the triumph of second-rate people, and superficial 
standards. What I am most afraid of for Japan is the spread of Western debased 
spiritual values at that level where a vulgarized Christianity becomes linked 
with equally vulgarized ideas of what is meant by progress. Buchmanism—the 
idea that God is the businessman’s (and also the Trades Unionist’s) best friend 
—is the kind of influence from America that is much more pernicious than 
Rock ’n’ Roll. 

So I pin my hopes on discussion, not because I want to increase the in- 
fluence of the West on the East, but because I think that the intellectuals of 
the West are the only people who can effectively warn Asia against the dangers 
of industrialism, progress, mass education, and so on, which, whether they come 
by way of Russia or out of the depths of what seems a purely Eastern nation- 
alism, nevertheless actually derive from the nineteenth-century European in- 
dustrial revolution. 

As a European belonging to the 49th State of the Union, what I would 
like to say to my friends in Asia, before I sink finally under the wave of history, 
is: “We have learned one thing which could still be invaluable to you, and 
which you certainly lack—and that is the spirit of criticism. Our criticism of 
ourselves—in which you so heartily concur—has persuaded us to abandon our 
claims to rule you. It is now your turn. The only message we still have to 
offer, the lesson we still might teach, is—“for God’s sake be critical of this 
materialism, this progress, which led us to betray so much that was best in our 
past. Cultivate criticism. And learn that in all the modern arts nothing of 
value can be created that is not profoundly critical.” 

Bertrand de Jouvenel expressed the same thought, in what is a profounder 
way, in a speech made at Tokyo on the occasion of the international conference 
on economic growth and social development: “One of the first impressions of 
a Westerner in the East is of the weight of objects in general: they are so much 
lighter in the East. And this suggests a conclusion: the good life there must be 
weaved out of less material than in the West. The gentleness and respect with 
which natural material is regarded and treated in the Orient testifies to a deep 
intuitive insight.” 


> off from China and Russia by politics, resentful of America on account 

of the Occupation, Japan is the most isolated country in the world, and 
yet mixed up with its xenophobia, there is a great desire to be understood by 
outsiders, a more than usually passionate and enduring love affair between 
Japanese and other cultures. 
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Can we take advantage of this—without taking advantage of it? This is 
the question I keep on asking myself. I mean—can we help Japan and other 
Asian countries to understand themselves, to avoid our mistakes, without doing 
so in a way which either seems to, or does, serve our own interests? And perhaps 
at the back of my mind, I also am asking—does the East not also have an interest 
in the survival of a West which has learned so many salutary lessons? 

These questions are better left unanswered. I do not feel very optimistic 
that the best and most civilized members of different countries might in some 
way get together and save nations from relapsing into violence. For one thing, 
the basic political and economic problems act against such attempts to cure ills 
by good will and intellectual understanding...One is always brought back to 
the fact that Japan is a small country with a population problem that cannot be 
solved by good will and cultural understanding. 

Understanding one another can only lead to one good result—and that 
is good faith between the individuals who do the understanding. It ought to be 
possible at least to feel certain that a Japanese poet can understand an English 
one—since both belong to one countryland that lies beyond politics, economics, 
environments even—and that is poetry. What encouraged me most in Japan 
was meeting—occasionally and very fleetingly—certain poets of my own genera- 
tion, who had lived through the 1930's, Manchuria and all that followed, and 
who seemed to wish to show me—by a handclasp, a look that was like a sign— 
that they had read my poems and those of my contemporaries when we were 
all very young, and that they had gone on liking them. Again, the reputation of 
English poets like Edmund Blunden and Ralph Hodgson who have loved Japan, 
and continued to be loved for many years, by some of their students, means a 
great deal. 





HE reader who has followed me to the end of this essay will see that it justi- 
fies my title—I am as ignorant of Japan as one can be of a country where 
one has stayed only three weeks. My impression was—I want to know more, 
and I will return again. My motive for returning—I want to understand more 
closely this Japanese wish to be understood and to understand. It might, after 
all, be only a sample of the Samuel Smiles side of the Japanese—the desire to 
make friends and influence people. But it might be much more than this. 
Understanding, however, does not mean much, unless it implies a desire to 
enter into relations with other people in which good faith operates in such a 
way that the elements that tend toward distrust become unimportant. 
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The “Country of Silver” 


Iwao Seiichi 


M*” Polo wrote the following of Japan in his travels: 


Zipangu is an island in the eastern ocean, situated at a distance of 
about fifteen hundred miles from the main land, or coast of Manji. 
It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are 
well made and are civilized in their manners. Their religion is the 
worship of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and 
governed only by their own kings. They have gold in the greatest 
abundance, its sources being inexhaustible; but as the king does not allow 
of its being exported, few merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented 
by much shipping from other parts. To this circumstance we are to 
attribute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, according 
to what we are told by those who have access to the place. The entire 
roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the same manner as we cover 
houses, or, more properly, churches, with lead. The ceilings of the halls 
are of the same precious metals; many of the apartments have small tables 
of pure gold, considerably thick; and the windows, also, have golden 
ornaments. So vast, indeed, are the riches of the place, that it is im- 
possible to convey an idea of them. In this island there are pearls, also, 
in large quantities, of a pink color, round in shape, and of great size, 
equal in value to white pearls, or even exceeding them. It is customary 
with one part of the inhabitants to bury their dead, and with another 
part to burn them. The former have a practice of putting one of these 
pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There are also found there a number 
of precious stones. 


Tales such as this of the gold in Japan moved the Mongol Emperor 
of China, Kublai Khan, to dispatch a huge army to conquer the country, 
but the expedition eventually ended in a rout described in some detail by 
Marco. The latter himself did not visit Japan, nor, for that matter, did any 
other European during the succeeding three centuries, but, thanks largely to 
the description quoted, Westerners continued to dream of treasure islands in 
the Eastern seas, and the urge to reach them eventually led Christopher 
Columbus to the discovery of the New World. Somewhat later, in 1543, the 
Portuguese “discovered” Japan, and a lively trade sprang up between them 
and the Japanese. 

Japan at that time was going through a period of feudal wars, and each 
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of a galaxy of daimyos was trying desperately to increase his resources. In 
the process, many of them encouraged the mining of precious metals, and in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century there was a huge increase in the pro- 
duction of gold and silver. As the country was gradually unified, commerce 
developed, and gold and silver began to circulate as currency alongside copper 
coins, which had long been in use. 

All the feudal lords recognized the value of the metals, but the two 
men who made the most effective use of it were, as one might suspect, Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu, who are credited with the final unifica- 
tion of the country. It was by grasping control of the principal mines that 
these two warriors gained an economic foundation for their conquests. 

Between the earlier part of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 
the seventeenth, more than fifty gold mines and thirty silver mines were in 
operation, the great majority having been opened after 1540. They stretched 
from Hokkaidé in the north to Kagoshima in the south, the most famous 
being the Omori silver mine in the province of Iwami (opened in 1533), the 
Ikuno silver mine in Tajima (1542), the Toi gold mine in Izu (1577), the 
Aikawa gold and silver mines in Sado (1601), the Innai silver mine in Akita 
(1607), and the Nobezawa silver mine in Dewa (around 1600). 

The tremendous increase in mining in this period owed much to the 
importation of a method of refining silver then in use in China and Korea. 
This development, which took place around 1533, is accredited to a Hakata 
merchant named Kamiya Jutei. The method in question called for adding 
lead to the silver ore, melting the mixture, and then allowing the lead to be 
absorbed in ash so as to leave the silver. (Subsequently, the mercury amalgam 
method was introduced from Europe, but not widely adopted because of the 
difficulty of securing a reliable supply of mercury.) At the present stage of 
our research into this matter, it is impossible to tell just how much silver was 
refined in this period, but a few isolated figures indicate that it was no mean 
quantity. At the end of the sixteenth century, for example, the tax received 
by Hideyoshi from the Ikuno silver mine in one year came to 10,000 kilograms 
of silver, and at the beginning of the seventeenth century Ieyasu received 
12,000 kilograms annually from one vein of the Iwami silver mine alone. It 
is estimated that from 60,000 to 70,000 kilograms of gold and silver were being 
mined on the island of Sado, and a large entrepreneur is recorded to have paid 
an annual tribute of 975 kilograms of gold on a mine he ran in the southern 
part of that island. 

The Japan that the Portuguese discovered may not have been the isle 
of gold that Marco Polo had described, but it was truly an isle of silver, and 
the Portuguese began carrying this silver out to use as capital for their trading 
operations in the Orient. At the time Japan had no commercial relations with 
China, and Japanese commerce with the countries of Southeast Asia was still 
negligible, so that Portuguese ships were able virtually to monopolize Japan's 
foreign trade. They operated principally as a link between Japan and China, 
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bringing from the latter country both raw silk and fine weaves, which they 
exchanged for Japanese silver. 

At first the Portuguese landed at the various ports of Kagoshima, Hirado, 
and Funai (Oita), but between 1550 and 1561 their ships are recorded to have 
come each year to Hirado. Subsequently they abandoned that port in favor 
of Yokoseura and Inada, and after 1570, they confined their landings to Naga- 
saki, which was opened for trade in that year. 

Ralph Fitch, an Englishman who traveled in the East Indian area be- 
tween 1585 and 1591, wrote the following of the Portuguese trade: 

When the Portugales goe from Macao in China to Japan, they carrie 
much white silke, Gold, Muske, and Porcelanes: and they bring from 
thence nothing but Silver. They have a great Carake which goeth thither 
every yeare, and shee bringeth from thence every yeare above 600,000 
crusadoes; and all this silver of Japan, and 200,000 crusadoes more in 
Silver which they bring yearly out of India, they imploy to their greate 
advantage in China: and they bring from thence Gold, Muske, Silke, 
Copper, Porcelanes and many other things very costly and gilded. 

Other contemporary historical sources also indicate that around 1580 
Portuguese ships were carrying from 500,000 to 600,000 crusadoes of silver 
from Japan each year. At the current market, this must have been between 
20,000 and 22,500 kilograms. After the beginning of the seventeenth century 
this figure was doubled, and since the Portuguese were extracting only about 
one-third as much silver from India, it is safe to say that their entire Asian 
trade depended on Japanese silver. 

Hideyoshi, having gained control of the principal Japanese silver mines, 
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turned his attention to the silver trade. In 1588 he annexed the Nagasaki 
region and almost immediately sent a trusted vassal named Konishi Ryisa 
there to exchange 7,500 kilograms of silver for imported silk. Other trade was 
prohibited until Hideyoshi’s transaction was completed, and Konishi ultimately 
obtained 900 piculs of raw silk, or more than half the amount being brought 
annually by the Portuguese. In 1596, Hideyoshi sent an envoy to the Iwami 
mine to exchange some 65,000 bushels of rice for silver with which to purchase 
imported lead for ammunition. 

Silver in effect brought gold into Japan, for, as stated in Fitch’s account, 
gold was second only to silk among the imports from China. According to 
De Missione Legatorum Iaponensium ad Romanam, printed in 1590 at Macao, 
two thousand gold nuggets, worth 100 ducats each, were exported to Japan in 
that year. In the following year a dispute arose over the conduct of an envoy 
sent to Nagasaki by Hideyoshi to buy up the gold brought by Portuguese ships, 
and it is recorded that at the time merchants from Kyoto and Sakai had arrived 
with 30,000 ducats of silver to buy the same gold on behalf of various daimyos. 
A writing entitled “Memorandum on Articles in Kwangtung to Be Exported 
to Japan,” which dates from the early seventeenth century, mentions the ship- 
ment of from 120 to 150 kilograms of gold to Japan. 

Ieyasu, who succeeded Hideyoshi as the military dictator of Japan, not 
only placed the principal gold and silver mines under the direct control of his 
shogunate and garnered their entire output, but also continued Hideyoshi’s 
practice of importing gold from abroad. In 1607 he ordered 10,000 nuggets 
from a Portuguese ship—an amount equal, at the current rates of exchange, 
to around 52,500 kilograms of silver, or very nearly the entire quantity of silver 
exported by the Portuguese in an ordinary year. leyasu also negotiated two 
or three times with the Spanish authorities in the Philippines and Mexico with 
the aim of hiring foreign technicians to increase Japanese metal production. 
Ieyasu’s basic purpose, of course, was to strengthen the foundations of his 
government, and he was obviously successful to no small degree. At the end 
of 1616, when he died, he left 4,953 chests of silver, weighing approximately 
175,737 kilograms in all, and 470 chests of gold, each containing 2,000 ryd. 
At the going rates, the latter would have been equivalent in value to 171,750 
kilograms of silver, bringing Ieyasu’s legacy to a total value of 347,487 kilo- 
grams of silver. This accumulation of gold and silver led, during Hideyoshi’s 
time, to the minting of a gold coin called the 6ban—the first recognized legal 
currency in Japanese monetary history—and under Ieyasu’s rule gold and silver 
guilds were founded to take charge of minting gold and silver coins. Not 
only the éban but a smaller gold coin called koban was produced. 

The purchase of gold from abroad was of course due in large measure 
to the increasing demand for the metal in Japan, but it also resulted in part 
from the fact that the relative value of silver to gold was low in Japan, and 
foreign merchants could profit by simply bringing in gold and taking out 
silver. In the latter part of the sixteenth century the ratio was ten to one, 
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and between 1620 and 1630 it increased to twelve or thirteen to one. In 
China, on the other hand, in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
it was seven or eight to one. According to Dutch sources, however, the value 
of silver decreased in Fukien from eight to one in 1620 to ten to one in 1635 
and thirteen to one in the interval between 1637 and 1640. Such being the 
case, in 1620 a foreign merchant exchanging gold for silver in Japan could 
make a profit of sixty per cent on the transaction, but after ten years this 
decreased to thirty per cent, and by the late 1630's when the seclusion policy 
was enforced in Japan, it disappeared altogether. When the Japanese rate of 
exchange reached the foreign level, we might observe, gold as well as silver 
began to be exported from Japan. 

In the Philippines during the latter part of the sixteenth century, gold 
was even cheaper with regard to silver than in China. The Chinese, aware 
of this, began sending ships to the islands for gold at a relatively early date, 
and toward the end of the sixteenth century, Japanese ships followed suit. 
Around 1575, Joan Pachece Mardonado wrote the following in a letter to 
Philip II of Spain: 

The rich country of Japan is about three hundred leagues distant 
from Luzon, and a great amount of silver is brought here from there. 
Each year Japanese ships come laden with wares of various sorts, but their 
principal business is to exchange silver for gold, the rate being from two 
and a half marcos of silver for one marco of gold. 

Subsequently more and more Japanese ships crossed to the Philippines 
to obtain not only gold, but the silks brought there by Chinese ships as well. 
Since the Japanese could pay in silver, their purchases began to interfere with 
those of the Spanish, and at the same time the trade between Japanese and 
Chinese merchants greatly reduced the Portuguese trade with Japan. A similar 
phenomenon occurred in Chiao-chih (at present the central part of Vietnam), 
with adverse effects on Dutch as well as Portuguese trade. 

Tokugawa Ieyasu, having established his control over the country in 
1600, began granting special licenses, known as “red seals,” to Japanese mer- 
chants wishing to trade overseas. Soon Japanese ships were plying the ocean 
in large numbers, but they were prevented by the Chinese government from 
landing in China and forced to go instead to Southeast Asia, where they could 
obtain silks and other Chinese products from merchants of other countries. 
Prior to 1635, when the shogunate put a stop to all overseas travel by Japanese, 
some three hundred and fifty “red-seal” ships journeyed abroad. All of them 
carried silver for capital, and in one case at least the quantity was no less than 
5,600 kilograms. 

In the seventeenth century the Chinese began to compete with the 
Portuguese in shipping Chinese products to Japan, and for a time forty or 
fifty Chinese ships were arriving each year from various points on the main- 
land. Needless to say, they too carried away a large amount of silver in return 
for their goods. Furthermore, the Chinese were followed by the Dutch and 
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the English, who with their respective East India Companies were busily 
attempting at the time to secure a portion of the Oriental trade. The newcomers 
supplied the Japanese with miscellaneous items such as sugar, spices, incense, 
drugs, skins, and a variety of clothing from South and Southeast Asia, but like 
the Portuguese they tended to rely principally on silks (both Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese) and, for a time at least, gold. 

In this period Japan was the only large producer of silver in Asia, and 
the accounts for the trade of which we have been speaking were paid principal- 
ly in Japanese silver. Consequently, the European nations vied with each other 
for the Japanese market, and in the first half of the seventeenth century Japan 
enjoyed what we might describe today as a booming overseas business. This 
meant, of course, that vast quantities of silver were exported. After 1630, 
Portuguese trade with Japan was on the decline, but in 1635 three Portuguese 
ships carried away no less than 1,500 chests of silver. In 1637, moreover, the 
figures were six ships and 2,600 chests, and in 1638 two ships and 1,250 chests. 
Each chest, we should add, contained 1,000 taels. 

The total amount of silver exported annually around this time may be 
very roughly estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000 kilograms. Since the silver 
produced annually in countries other than Japan came to somewhere between 
370,000 and 420,000 kilograms, it is clear that Japan was supplying one-third 
of the world’s silver. Such was the importance of the Japanese trade in world 
economy at the time. 

In the years from 1635 to 1639, the Japanese seclusion policy was put 
into effect, and later only the ships of China and Holland were permitted to 
call at Nagasaki, all other Japanese ports being entirely closed to foreign 
trade. By this time, of course, the ratio of silver to gold was the same in 
Japan as in other countries, and vast profits could no longer be made on 
simple exchanges, but by the same token, it now became worth-while to export 
Japanese gold, and foreign traders began to purchase gold koban in considerable 
quantity. The larger 6ban was not nearly so popular with the merchants. 
At the time, we might note, the silver exported was usually of a type called 
“bar plate” or “plate bar” by the English and Schuitzilver by the Dutch. 

Because of the dynastic conflict taking place in China during this period, 
the number of Chinese ships calling at Nagasaki varied greatly from year to 
year, but there was nonetheless an average of forty or fifty a year from all the 
principal ports on the Chinese coast, and they took back from 7,000 to 96,600 
kilograms of silver annually. The Dutch, for their part, sent an average of 
seven ships per year and carried away from 2,500 to 40,500 kilograms. After 
1660, the Dutch exported a minimum of 2,500 and a maximum of 110,000 
gold koban annually. 

The silver obtained by Chinese merchants was almost all taken back to 
the ports of China, but the gold and silver purchased by the Dutch was sent 
to Dutch factories all over Asia and used to cover running expenses, to purchase 
commercial goods, or to pay officials and employees of the East India Com- 
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pany. A fair quantity of Japanese gold coins was actually sent to Holland. 
During 1561 the following items, among others, were carried by Dutch 
ships to the Dutch factories in Asia: 


Destination Item Quality or Value 
Coromandel Japanese bar silver 178,000 ryd 
Japanese copper 1,140.5 kin 
Surat Japanese bar silver 88,000 ryd 
Japanese camphor 12,946 kin 
Persia Japanese camphor 8,347.5 kin 
Japanese bar copper 120,000 kin 


In 1656 the Dutch factory in Siam ran short of working capital, and a 
special shipment of 60,000 ry6é of Japanese bar silver was sent to fill the gap. 
In the same year, 15,000 pounds of Japanese bar copper and 250,000 ryé of 
bar silver were shipped to Coromandel, 150,000 pounds of copper and 240,000 
ry6 of silver to Bengal, and 200,000 pounds of copper each to Surat and 
Persia. The wisdom of exporting so much silver, however, was disputed in 
Japan, and in 1668 a ban on silver exports was issued. 

Gold koban were still shipped in large quantities, especially to India. 
According to available records, in 1675, 16,800 of these coins were exported to 
Bengal and 21,000 to Coromandel, while in 1681, 6,438 were sent to Coromandel 
and 10,000 to Ceylon. In the following year 5,573 were sent to Coromandel 
and 10,000 to Ceylon. India today is one of the few countries with relatively 
large holdings of gold, and it is certain that koban from Tokugawa Japan are 
to be found among them. 

Koban sent to Batavia were on occasion distributed to the various 
factories in the jurisdiction of the governor-general of the East Indies, and 
at times were even used to pay the salaries of government employees in that 
area. In 1688, for example, 9,009 koban were allotted for the latter purpose, 
and in 1698 this figure increased to 11,183. Many of these koban were 
apparently sent by mail ship to Holland, for it is recorded that in 1693 forty- 
nine persons shipped approximately 6,352 koban, 4,800 having gone in the 
name of one Jurriaen Beek alone. In 1694, thirty-nine persons, including the 
well-known missionary Francois Valentijn, sent 8,011 coins. 

Valentijn came to the Orient in 1685 and, making the island of Amboina 
his base of operations, traveled about East India preaching Christianity for 
about twenty years. After returning to Holland he wrote a five-volume book 
entitled Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien which covered the history, geography, and 
peoples of the Asiatic lands with which the Dutch traded. Japan was taken 
up in the last volume of this work. In 1685 Valentijn sent 2,005 koban to 
Holland, specifying, according to records of the East India Company, that in 
the event of his and his wife’s death, the money should be paid to their brethren 
in Rotterdam. 

In 1697 seventy persons sent 23,937 koban to the home country, and 
in 1699, fifty-eight persons sent 30,139. 
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The 1668 ban on silver exports proved such a hindrance to trade that 
it was soon relaxed, at least in the case of Chinese merchants. At the same 
time, koban were sometimes substituted for silver in trade payments. After 
the middle of the seventeenth century, however, the output of gold and silver 
in Japan shrank to a fraction of its earlier volume—much of the quantity ex- 
ported probably came from stocks accumulated earlier—and the authorities 
accordingly began again to tighten export restrictions. In 1685 the Dutch were 
limited to the equivalent of 12,250 kilograms of silver, and the Chinese to 
twice that amount. Subsequently, more and more restrictions were placed both 
on the amount of trade and the number of trading ships. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century, copper production increased 
rapidly, and since copper was in demand in other parts of Asia, the foreign 
traders began to concentrate on this metal rather than on gold and silver. 
Around this time Arai Hakuseki (1667-1725), an adviser to the shogunate and 
the leading Japanese Confucian scholar of the day, devised a very thorough 
trading policy in which he wrote that in the sixty-one years from 1648 to 
1708 the amount of gold exported was 2,397,600 ryé and that of silver, 374,229 
kan (1 kan=approximately 3.75 kilograms). In the interval between 1663 
and 1708, he recorded, 1,000,144,987 piculs of copper were exported, the 
figures for earlier years being unavailable. On the basis of the known amounts, 
Hakuseki calculated that between 1600 and 1706, exports came to 7,192,800 
ryé of gold, 1,122,687 kan (about 4,210,000 kilograms) of silver, and 2,000,228, 
997 piculs of copper. The loss, he went on, represented one-fourth of the 
total coinage in the case of gold and three-fourths in the case of silver. At 
the current rate, Hakuseki argued, after another century the nation would lose 
all its silver and half its gold. As for copper, there was already too little to 
meet present needs. 

Hakuseki’s new regulations, which included more than one hundred 
articles, were adopted in 1715. In accordance with their provisions, the amount 
of copper allotted annually to Nagasaki for trade was fixed at from 40,000 to 
45,000 piculs. The Chinese were limited to thirty trading vessels and goods 
to a value of no more than 22,500 kilograms of silver, including a maximum 
of 30,000 piculs of copper. The Dutch were limited to two ships and half 
the quantity of goods. Since copper and other items accounted for a good 
proportion of exports allowed, the amount of gold and silver exported after 
the adoption of this policy must have decreased drastically. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, the seclusion policy was 
abandoned, and Japan began her rapid modernization. In 1897, the gold 
standard was adopted, and since that time the country has suffered from a 
chronic shortage of the yellow metal, but, as the figures introduced above show, 
it was not always thus. Marco Polo’s account of Japan was to a large degree 
exaggerated, but even so Japan in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
comparatively rich in gold and silver. 
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In Search of Traditional Homes 


Saité Torao 


INCE the war two prehistoric Japanese houses have been reconstructed in 
their entirety. One of them, a two-story thatched-roof structure, planned 
by Dr. Sekino Masaru, was built at the site of Toro in Shizuoka, where 

archaeological excavations have been going on since 1947. The other, also a 
thatched-roof building, was planned by Dr. Fukushima Gaijiré and built at 
the site of Hiraide, Shiojiri, Nagano Prefecture. 

It is clear from mirrors, bronze bells (détaku), and haniwa unearthed 
on the sites of ancient houses, as well as from early documents, that both re- 
constructions are of types that once actually existed. The Toro residence 
consists of a house built on an oval plan (longer diameter 33 feet, shorter 
diameter 30 feet) and covered with a primitive hipped-and-gabled roof. Ad- 
joining it is a raised-floor storehouse with a gabled roof. The Hiraide house 
has a hipped-and-gabled roof with an opening to emit smoke. 

Many archaeological proofs that the two types date back to the Stone 
Age are found among the Jémon- and Yayoi-style remains. Similar houses are 
seen, for example, in pictures on an earthen vessel from Karako in Yamato, 
on a bronze bell from Sanuki, and on a mirror from the Samida mound in 
Yamato. Further proof is seen in haniwa excavated at mounds in Gumma, 
Miyagi, Mie, and Nara prefectures and thought to be models of ancient 
dwellings. 

After the introduction of Chinese architecture from the continent, the 
primitive types of houses continued to form a part of the Japanese architectural 
tradition, and even today as we travel about the countryside we find innumer- 
able cases of similar building methods in farm dwellings. I shall leave the 
question of how these structural forms were passed down from century to 
century to specialists in the field of architectural history, but I should like 
to describe here for those who may be interested a number of ordinary 
houses in various areas which preserve the styles of the past. I should empha- 
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Raised-floor house pictured on an earthen vessel excavated at 


Karako. 







































































Diagram of primitive house appearing on a mirror unearthed at 
the Samida mound, Yamato (first half of the Sth century, A. D.). 








Haniwa house unearthed at a burial mound in Chausuyama, 
district of Kozuke (4th to 5th century, A. D.). 





size, however, that in 
this paper I am inter- 
ested in the houses 
not as remnants of the 
architecture of the past, 
but as splendid build- 
ings in their own right. 

Everyone who 
has ever developed 
even the _ slightest 
interest in Japanese 
residential architecture, 
including me, has been 
attracted first by the 
houses of the Yamato 
region and _ Kyoto. 
This is doubtless be- 
cause that area, with 
its fine old temples 
and rich architectural 
variety, is the one 
which everyone visits 
first. And _ certainly 
anyone who has walked 
along the roads of the 
district has been struck 
by the fact that the 
roofs, windows, and 
walls of the most or- 
dinary residences are 
never out of harmony 
with the ancient ar- 
chitectural monuments 
amid which they stand. 
Even when one has lost 
sight of the rows of 
beautiful temples in 
Nara and Kyoto, the 
houses along the paths 
and lanes linking them 
together give one the 
same pleasant feeling 
that one experiences in 
their presence. 
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Diagram of farm house with raised section in roof. In the district 
of Yamato near the Horyiji. The bird figures are pigeons. 


In Nara near the Yakushi-ji Temple as well as in the neighborhood of the 
Tengai Gate of the Tédaiji Temple, there are clusters of fascinating residential 
buildings. The great shrines and temples are so magnificent in scale and so 
superb architecturally that they dwarf everything around them, but if one 
pauses to gaze at individual houses, one will see many graceful structures with 
beautiful facades. Then too, on both Sanjé-déri and the street along which 
the Kintetsu Railway runs, one occasionally comes upon a fine old merchant 
residence almost hidden by the rows of dull latter-day buildings. Likely as 
not, incidentally, the occupant is engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
Chinese-style ink. 

It is also quite worth one’s while to follow the course from Nara to 
Yagyii and then once around from Kasagi to Kamo. I have had the pleasant 
experience of strolling along these paths at a leisurely pace and stopping to 
look at every interesting building I encountered. One of the most striking 
scenes is near the Kutai-ji Temple (also called the Joruri-dera), which is 
famous for its persimmons. Here, on a slight eminence almost covered with 
persimmon trees, there is a scattering of beautiful thatched roofs that harmonize 
perfectly with the green surroundings. 

On the road from Nara to Asuka, one sees many thatched roofs with 
tile portions. These are also frequent in the viHage of Ikaruga, near the Horyi- 
ji Temple. The tiles are placed both on the eaves and along the ridge. Peo- 
ple in the vicinity explain that when farmers prosper they buy tiles first for the 
ridge and then, if good times continue, for the eaves. 

In the dialect of this locality, to say that a farmer has improved his 
roof in this fashion is tantamount to saying that he has prospered, and the 
people of the area argue that a similar expression in ordinary Japanese, udatsu 
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ga agaru, originated in the same way. This may possibly be true, since udatsu ga 
agaru literally signifies the rising of the ridge-support pole, an event which at 
least indicates that a family has prospered sufficiently to raise a roof over itself. 

The classic example of a prosperous farm residence is the Yoshimura 
house in South Kawachi, which has been designated a national cultural pro- 
perty and put under the special protection of the government. This is a large, 
beautifully constructed building, of which the details of the interior, particular- 
ly the area around the dirt-floor kitchen, are all superb. The roof is especially 
rich in variety, but several other roofs scattered about in the Ikaruga region 
are in no way inferior. 

The Sugiyama house in Tondabayashi is almost as splendid as the Yoshi- 
mura house both in size and in beauty of architectural detail. It too has many 
fine furnishings and utensils, together with a garden which, though allowed 
to run down somewhat in recent years, must at one time have been extremely 
good. The hallways and rooms overlooking the garden harmonize well with 
it and are themselves quite out of the ordinary. 

In Kyoto proper there are many fine town houses of the sort formerly 
built by members of the merchant class. One notices them particularly in 
alleys and byways, presumably because the ones on the main streets have been 
either torn down or remodeled. The best places to look for them are the gay 
quarters around Gion and Shimabara, where, incidentally, one exceptionally 
well-built house of assignation, the Sumiya, has been recognized as a national 
cultural property. Several beautiful rows of houses are also preserved in the 
Nishijin district, famous for its textiles. 

A great number of fine residences are to be seen in the suburbs of Kyoto 
as well. In the vicinity of the Tdji-in to the east and Yase-Ohara to the 
north, I am sometimes stopped dead in my tracks by the rather lonely beauty 
of a well-built house. When I close my eyes now, I can visualize a cluster of 
beautiful forms. 

The town of Takayama in the district of Hida is said to have been 
built as a copy of Kyoto. Standing on the bank of the Miya River, which 
runs through its central portion, I have the illusion that I am looking at the 
Kamo River in Kyoto. 

Between Ichinoché and Sannoché, which were once the principa! streets 
of Takayama, there are many fine houses of several different types. Further- 
more, not only the decorated carts used in festival processions here, but the 
buildings where the carts are kept when not in use, are extremely interesting. 
The carts have been classed as “intangible” national cultural properties. (That 
is to say, their form and design are so designated, though they themselves are 
accorded no special protection or treatment, as in the case of “tangible” pro- 
perties.) 

One celebrated house at Takayama is the mayor's residence. It is 
rumored that Mr. John D. Rockefeller III attempted to purchase this building 
when he visited the area, and certainly anyone would be impressed by its 
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Plate IV House in Tamugimata 


Plate V_ L-shaped house in Iwate Prefecture 
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dignified fagade and the magnificent framework supporting its roof (see Plate 
Il). The various furnishings inside would bring envy to the heart of any 
lover of folk arts. At present the building is being used as a guest house for 
distinguished visitors. 

To the immediate right of the mayor's residence lies another house with 
a structural framework of almost equal magnificence. The two buildings were 
both erected around 1872, but the one on the right burned down and was 
rebuilt in 1906. Both are exceedingly well preserved. 

On the southern outskirts of Takayama there is a much less elaborate 
farm house thought to be in the exact form of ordinary dwellings of the Muro- 
machi Period (1333-1573). It is an oblong building with a low roof and is 
rather dark inside, but it is fascinating as an example of the classic Japanese 
farm dwelling. Of particular interest is the architectural relationship between 
the living room and the storeroom. One can learn much about Japanese resi- 
dential architecture simply by studying this building and then comparing it 
with the more fully developed forms in the so-called “large-family” houses of 
Shirakawa. 

Shirakawa is on an eminence several mountains removed from Taka- 
yama. Between Takayama and the community of Makido, which is on the 
outskirts of Shirakawa, all the houses one sees have board roofs of a very gentle 
slope. At Makido, however, there is a sudden surprising shift to grass roofs of 
a steep slope. Furthermore, farther into the mountains, in the communities of 
Mihoro and Hatogaya, which form the village of Shirakawa proper, there is 
another complete change. This time the grass material is retained, but gabled 
roofs are replaced by hipped-and-gabled roofs. On the subject of roofs, I might 
add that in Shiramine, located at the western foot of White Mountain (Haku- 
san), just across the mountain from Takayama, one sees board roofs of gentle 
slope similar to those in the vicinity of Makido. 

To go back, once in Shirakawa one suddenly comes upon the great broad 
eaves of the “large-family’” houses (see Plate III). These are all huge struc- 
tures with roofs at three or four levels, and they are lined up in impressive 
rows. Here is magnificence on a scale one does not often see in Japan. Un- 
fortunately, today buildings such as these are gradually giving way to the dam 
construction programs being carried out in the various mountainous districts 
of the country. 

Among the “large-family” houses, the Téyama house and the Oto house 
in Mihoro are particularly well known, and the latter has recently been named 
a national cultural property. Farther into the mountains at Gokayama and in 
certain even more remote sections beyond, one sees houses that are just as 
splendid, if not so famous, but as a rule they are not very well preserved, and 
occasionally the beauty of the original structure has been marred by inappro- 
priate repairs. Remodeling, I should add, has often taken as severe a toll as 
the dam program. I am sure I am not the only person who deplores the loss 
arising from these two causes. 
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In recent years a few of the large houses of Shirakawa have been moved 
to Tokyo, Gifu, and the Kyoto-Osaka region, and many who would have never 
made their way into the lonely mountainous regions have been privileged to 
view their grandeur. Thanks to urban construction laws, however, changes 
usually have to be made in the structure, and the beautiful sight of the build- 
ings rising naturally out of their mountainous setting cannot really be re- 
captured. 

In view of Shirakawa’s fame, I think it strange that the village of Tamu- 
gimata in the northeast is almost unknown. To arrive here, one starts from 
Tsuruoka in Yamagata Prefecture and goes into the mountains toward Moon 
Mountain (Gassan). The thatched roofs of the villages along the way grow ever 
more beautiful as one approaches one’s goal. When going along this road, I 
am always reminded of the Amsterdam movement, which heralded the dawn of 
modern architecture. One goes along a river valley and then over a number of 
mountain passes from which one can see Moon Mountain. A little beyond the 
community of Oami, one reaches Tamugimata. The roofs here are, if any- 
thing, more beautiful than the highly varied roofs erected by the Amsterdam 
School. Tamugimata extends down the two sides of a valley, and the houses 
are built on a series of rolling hills. There are no more than fifty houses in 
the village, but they are all big two- and three-story buildings with handsome 
hipped-and-gabled thatch roofs. 

Whether as a result of the influence of this area or not I cannot say 
offhand, but across Mt. Haguro and far to the north in Akita, the houses 
have many points in common with those of Tamugimata. Particularly fine 
examples of residential architecture in this region are an urban house in Akita 
itself belonging to the Naba family and a house in Kanaashi-Koizumi belong- 
ing to Mr. Nara Iwamatsu. 

In Nagano Prefecture many houses in Kami-Suwa, Matsumoto, and Na- 
gano are similar in style to the houses of Hida, described above. Of especial 
interest in this vicinity are the buildings and streets of the old stopover towns 
on the Kiso Kaid6é and the Nakasen-d6, both of which were among the principal 
highways of the Tokugawa Period. The rather well-known community of Seba 
has burned, but the stopping towns of Nagase and Motoyama, just to the west 
of Seba, are very fine, and the little village of Gobara, near the city of Matsu- 
moto, presents a magnificent sight. There are small streams on both sides of 
the Kiso Kaid6é, and beyond these a charming series of farm houses, each with 
a front garden looking out on the highway. Farther south, at Shimo-Suwa, 
and still farther at Kibune, Kanazawa, and Tsutaki, which lie near the border 
of Yamanashi Prefecture, the ancient aspect of the Tokugawa highway town 
has been very faithfully preserved. 

While on the subject of Nagano, I should mention that there are many 
lovely houses in Matsumoto and its vicinity. Among them, I might single out 
the old mansion of the village headman at Daimon-Horinouchi below Shiojiri 
Pass, the Nishinaka house at Kumai in the village of Kataoka, the Yamaguchi 
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Roof ornaments of the kind known as “sparrow’s dance.” (Above) Vicinity 
of Shiojiri, Nagano Prefecture. (Below) Near Suwa, Nagano Prefecture. 


house at Karasugawa in the village of Horikane, and the Orii house in Matsu- 
moto proper. All these are sturdy structures in the old style, covered with 
gently sloping gabled roofs of thick board. At the peak of the gables each has 
a large roof ornament of a type called in the region a “sparrow’s dance.” 

Still in the north-central region, I should like to call attention to the 
Watanabe house at Shimoseki, Iwafune County, and the Sasakawa house in 
Mikata, Nishi-Kambara County, both of which are in Niigata Prefecture, and 
the Takano house in the city of Enzan, Yamanashi Prefecture. The last is 
known as the “Licorice Mansion” because its roof is made from the stems and 
leaves of the licorice plant. All three of these buildings have been classed as 
national cultural properties, and indeed their great value is evident at a glance. 
The upper and lower houses of the Tokikuni residence in Sosogi, a little com- 
munity in the nerthern part of the Noto Peninsula near the city of Wajima, 
have not yet been designated cultural properties, but they are extremely worth- 
while buildings. It is interesting to note that the ridge ornament called “spar- 
row’s dance” in Nagano is called “crow’s stop” in Niigata, where the Watanabe 
house is located, and “bird rest” in the district of Kanazawa. 

At the northen end of Honshi, in Iwate, Miyagi, and Akita prefec- 
tures, there are many houses built on an L-shaped plan and referred to in the 
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area as “crooked houses,” (see Plate IV) to distinguish them from simple 
rectangular houses described as “straight.” One leg of the “L” forms the main 
part of the house, and the other the stable. Both are covered with thatched 
roofs, but the ridge of the roof on the living quarters is boxed in to form a 
style known literally as a “box,” while the ridge of the stable roof is covered 
with dirt in which flowers and grasses are very often planted. I have been told 
that the question of which part of the “L” is to be the stable and which the 
main house is decided by the location of the water supply and the method of 
drainage, but since there are many snowstorms in this area, I imagine that the 
plan is greatly influenced by the prevailing direction of the wind. Even now 
there are many fine “crooked houses” in Iwate Prefecture, particularly in and 
around the city of Morioka, in the city of Téno, and in the small community 
of Ayaori, near Téno. Among the ones I have seen, the Chiba house in 
Ayaori is especially impressive, both because of its great size and because of 
its excellent setting halfway up a hill. 

There are so many fine houses in Honshii that one cannot begin to list 
them in the limited space available here. Moreover, it appears that there are 
many more in Hokkaidé, the Ryikyd Islands, Amami-Oshima, Hachijéjima, 
Miyakejima, and other outlying areas, although in general these regions are 
not noted for their architecture. The raised-floor storehouses of the southern 
have much in common with the primitive houses of the mainland, and it would 
no doubt be extremely interesting to examine the possible connections between 
them and the houses of the South Seas area. 

In the present age cultural exchange between the various areas of the 
world is so smooth and rapid that regional differences in residential architecture 
are disappearing, and regional styles are being considered everywhere on their 
intrinsic merits regardless of their place of origin. The open-style architecture 
of Japan, for instance, is being discussed and criticized from the same points 
of view in America as in Japan, and forms that originated in Europe and 
America are being adopted into Japan to meet the same new needs that led to 
their birth abroad. In other words, the national character of architecture, 
based on the peculiar customs and traditions of various separate peoples, is be- 
ing internationalized. This tendency is one of the most outstanding features 
of twentieth-century architecture. 

The Japanese house, though still a living form of architecture in various 
districts, is not necessarily compatible with progressive ideas of what a house 
should be. It has a certain archaic quality, and many of its features might 
well be improved upon by present-day architects. At the same time, it contains 
a number of lessons that the modern builder would do well to learn. 
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Miyazawa Kenji 


—the Man and his Works — 


Nakajima Kenzo 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1933, Miyazawa Kenji died in the town of 
T Hanamaki in Iwate Prefecture. At that time, his name was known to 
few people in Japan apart from a small number of his friends. The 
only works he published during his lifetime were a collection of poems entitled 
Spring and Demons and a collection of children’s stories, The Restaurant 
of Many Orders, both of which appeared in 1924. Though Spring and 
Demons was published at his own expense for presentation to his friends, it 
was not, as might be expected, destined for oblivion. Instead, it was given 
enthusiastic notices by several well-known poets, and this led to Miyazawa’s 
publishing occasional poems and children’s stories in newspapers and magazines 
from this time on. Despite this, however, his name remained unknown to the 
public at large. 

The number of Miyazawa’s works published during his lifetime was 
comparatively small. By the time of his death, however, an astonishing number 
of unpublished works had accumulated in his files. His main work was not 
writing, but agriculture. He was born in 1896, and graduated with honors 
from the agricultural chemistry department of the Morioka Agriculture and 
Forestry College in Iwate Prefecture. From that time until his death, his life 
was a constant battle to improve agriculture in the bleak, infertile area of 
Japan in which he was born. 

At one time he served as teacher in an agricultural school, while just be- 
fore his death he worked as technical expert in a factory manufacturing calcium 
carbonate. The most important part of his whole life, however, was the time 
he spent at the Fertilizer Planning Office which he himself established to give 
free advice to the farmers of his area. In serving these farming folk, his was a 
life of utter self-sacrifice. The greater part of Iwate Prefecture, which lies in the 
northern part of Japan’s main island, is mountainous, and its farmers frequent- 
ly suffer great losses from frost. For their sake, he devoted his whole life to 
battling with the handicaps imposed by Nature. 
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In the intervals of such work, he was occupied continuously in writing 
poems and children’s stories. The works he thus produced were inspired by no 
literary ambitions: they were a spontaneous, heartfelt cry from one who knew 
what it was to live with the peasants among those cruel northern mountains. 
Though in a sense an ascetic, he was a fighting ascetic who used modern science 
as his weapon in the struggle against Nature. Though a devout Buddhist, 
he was not an ordained priest. The study of the scriptures in secluded monas- 
teries was not for him: rather, a life spent trudging the paddies and the 
fields, a life directed throughout its course by the spirit of the scriptures as 
applied to everyday affairs. 

Why should it happen that a poet who constantly produced such excel- 
lent works as Miyazawa Kenji should remain all but unknown during his life- 
time? One reason is the special nature, which we have just seen, of his occu- 
pation. Another circumstance which kept his name from the limelight is the 
fact that, apart from occasional short trips to Tokyo or to Hokkaido, he 
practically never left Iwate Prefecture, his birthplace. 

Once he had died, however, widespread recognition of the worth of 
his works came with astonishing speed. Throughout his life, he took part in 
no literary movements and joined no literary group. The literary world, thus, 
was at a loss as to how to classify him. Just as his life as an agricultural 
technician was far removed from that of the average writer, so the intense 
impact produced by his writings was something quite new to those who at- 
tempted to assess them. 

In addition to the works that had already appeared during his lifetime, 
a whole succession of new works was published posthumously and overnight 
captured the imagination of large numbers of readers throughout Japan. 
Within a few years of his death an edition of his complete works had appeared, 
including some pieces hitherto unpublished, and he took his place as one of 
the most widely known poets in Japan. The reputation he thus secured re- 
mained unshaken throughout the war, and his fame was established still more 
firmly when, after the war, works by Miyazawa Kenji were selected for inclusion 
in many school textbooks. 

The question of how to classify Miyazawa in the history of literature is 
still difficult even today. His achievement is, as it were, a solitary peak, stand- 
ing apart from the main ranges of Japanese literature. Even so, it is one of 
the peaks best beloved of the Japanese public. It would be difficult in the 
extreme to find a parallel in the history of Japanese literature for the influence 
that Miyazawa’s works have exerted. 


I myself never met Miyazawa, and during his lifetime I knew absolutely 
nothing of his works. Almost immediately after his death, however, stories 
about his life and works began to spread in Tokyo literary circles. Here, it 
was rumored, was an important discovery. I read his works myself, and im- 
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mediately joined the ranks of his devotees. I was town-born, town-bred, and 
belonged to a town literary group. The actual circumstances of my daily life 
were as different as possible from Miyazawa’s. I was not even a Buddhist, nor, 
where agriculture was concerned, was I capable of creating the smallest flower 
bed in my garden. Yet for all this, his works evoked a response in my heart 
that cut across all such differences of material circumstances. 

The first thing to capture my imagination was the irresistible goodwill, 
conveyed to the reader through an imagery vast in its conception, that pervades 
his works. Along with this, his humor—a humor which, while hinting at the 
existence of serious social problems, also suggested ways of solving them with 
an artlessness that took me back to the aspirations of my childhood days. 

Some of Miyazawa’s children’s tales are fairly long and dramatic in their 
construction. The collection entitled The Restaurant of Many Orders, pub- 
lished during his lifetime, contains nine short pieces, of which “Wildcat 
and the Acorns,” translated here, is the first. It was written on September 
19, 1921, which means that among his children’s tales it is a comparatively early 
work. Even so, it bears all the marks of Miyazawa’s individuality. The 
wildcat, who might reasonably be expected to be ferocious, and that dubious 
character, his coachman, are here both simple, artless creatures. Animals, 
plants—in Miyazawa’s works anything and everything is anthropomorphized. 
In one case, even the rocks spewed out by a volcano are credited with emotions. 
More than this, everything in his stories, humans included, carries on its ex- 
istence along a predestined course, directed by some undefined mighty will. 

If the author as well as his biographers had made no reference to his faith 
in Buddhism, the Christian reader might well suspect that Miyazawa, in the 
bottom of his heart, held the same faith as himself. The atheist, again, might 
find in him a kind of primitive animism. Yet, for all the religious overtones 
of his works, Miyazawa was a scientist—a technician, moreover, actually work- 
ing alongside the peasants in their daily tasks. His poems are full of references 
to frost damage in the paddies, to blight on the rice plants and similar things, 
and scientific technical terms are worked into them to create a fantasy of a 
kind found in no other peet. He surveys the “dank, black rainclouds” that, 
low-hanging, pour down incessantly their cheerless burden of rain—and pro- 
nounces on them in his capacity as prefectural technician. In such poems we 
find expressed in memorable terms all the indomitableness and defiance of a 
scientist fighting against the handicaps imposed by Nature. 

Countless numbers in Japan are familiar with this attitude to life that 
Miyazawa held, thanks to the poem “Undaunted by rain, undaunted by wind” 
that he wrote just before his death and left among his notes. It is an expres- 
sion of his desire, simple and uncomplicated, to devote all his time and all his 
energies to serving others. When he wrote, he already lay on his deathbed, 
hope of recovery all but vanished. 

The appeal of Miyazawa’s works lies in their profuse imagery and in 
the spirit of service that they express so delicately yet so refreshingly. At the 
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back of this spirit of service lies his conviction that “there can be no individual 
happiness until the whole world is happy.” His works strive constantly to 
encourage mankind, and to comfort it. In his efforts to do so, he would even 
lead us out of this world into the realms of space: 


There, beyond the Milky Way, 

We'll laugh together; 

Together, we’ll make bonfires of our woes 
And we'll build 

A world of glory. 


One can imagine such a man, his mind full of the troubles of his 
poverty-stricken peasants here on earth, gazing up at the stars and the Milky 
Way in the clear night skies of autumn. He is struck with the smallness of 
man’s affairs compared with the vast universe; yet, aware that he himself is 
one of these suffering beings, he is filled with a deep sense of love for his 
fellows. 

It is rarely given to us, in our daily lives, to experience such emotions 
ourselves. Yet even we, in our moments of contemplation, are sometimes ied 
to ponder on our existence and to wonder if there is not, somewhere, some 
better way of life. In his life, Miyazawa came closer to this vision than we 
in our world of reality. A life in which one can express without reserve one’s 
goodwill to others is, in theory, something we all desire. Yet, if we try to lead 
such a life in practice, we must fight constantly against the misunderstanding 
and ill will of others. The love for humanity and the warmth of heart that 
never fail even as one fights—here is the lesson that Miyazawa Kenji’s works 
hold for us, and here lies the fundamental source of their appeal. 
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Wildcat and the Acorns 


Miyazawa Kenji 


NE Saturday evening, a most peculiar postcard arrived at Ichiro’s house. 
This is what it said: 


Mr. Ichiro Kaneta September 19 


Pleased to know as how you're well. Tomorrow I’ve got a difficult 
case to judge, so please come. Please don’t bring no firearms. 


Yours respectfully, 
Wildcat 


That was all. The writing was terrible, and the ink so blobby it nearly 
stuck to your fingers. But Ichiro was beside himself with joy. He put the card 
in his satchel when no one was looking and took it to school, and all day long 
he was bobbing and bouncing with delight. 

Even after he’d crept into his bed that night, he still kept imagining 
Wildcat’s face with its cat’s grin, and the scene at tomorrow’s trial, and so 
many other things that he couldn’t sleep until quite late. 

When he awoke, though, it was already broad daylight. He went out- 
side, and there were the hills lined up beneath a bright blue sky, rising as 
fresh and clean as though they'd just been made. He hurried through his 
breakfast and set off alone upstream, up the path by the little river in the 
valley. Each time there came a gust of wind from the fresh morning breeze, 
the chestnut trees showered their nuts in all directions. Ichiro looked up at 
them. 

“Chestnut trees, chestnut trees,” he called. “Did Wildcat pass this way?” 

And the chestnut trees paused a while in their rustling, and replied: 

“Wildcat? Yes, he rushed past in a carriage early this morning, going to 
the east.” 

“The east? That's the way I’m going. How strange! At any rate, I'll 
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keep on this way and see. Thank you, chestnut trees.” 

The chestnut trees made no answer, but went on scattering their nuts 
in all directions. So Ichiro went a little farther, and came to the Flute Falls. 
They were called the Flute Falls because there was a small hole about halfway 
up a pure white cliff, and the water as it spurted from this hole whistled like 
a flute—though almost at once it became a waterfall and fell with a roar into 
the valley below. Facing the waterfall, Ichiro shouted up at it. 

“Hello there, Flute Fall! Did Wildcat pass this way?” 

“Wildcat?” replied the waterfall in a high, whistly voice. “Yes, he 
rushed past in a carriage a while ago, going to the west.” 

“The west?” replied Ichiro. “That's the way my home is. How strange! 
Anyway, I'll go a bit farther and see. Thank you, waterfall.” 

But the waterfall was already whistling to itself as it always did. So 
Ichiro went a little further, and came to a beech tree. Under the tree, a 
crowd of white mushrooms were playing in a strange kind of orchestra, tiddley- 
tum-tum, tiddley-tum-tum! Ichiro bent down towards them. 

“Hello, mushrooms,” he said. “Did Wildcat pass this way?” 

“Wildcat?” replied the mushrooms. “Yes, he rushed past in a carriage 
early this morning, going to the south.” 

“That’s strange,” said Ichiro, racking his brains. “That’s in those moun- 
tains over there. Anyway, I'll go a bit farther and see. Thank you, mush- 
rooms.” 

But the mushrooms were already busy again, playing their strange music. 
Tiddley-tum-tum, tiddley-tum-tum. ... 

Ichiro was walking on, when he noticed a squirrel hopping about in the 
branches of a walnut tree. 


“You, squirrel!” called Ichiro, beckoning to him to stop. “Did Wildcat 
pass this way?” 

“Wildcat?” said the squirrel, shading his eyes with a paw as he peered 
down at Ichiro. “Yes, he rushed past this morning in a carriage, going to the 
south.” 

“The south?” said Ichiro. “That's strange—that’s twice I’ve been told 
that. Ah well, I'll go a bit farther and see. Thank you, squirrel.” 

But the squirrel had gone. The topmost branches of the walnut tree 
just swayed a little, and the leaves of the neighbouring beech tree flashed for 
a moment in the sun. 

A little further, and the path along the stream got narrower, then dis- 
appeared altogether. There was a small new path, however, leading up towards 
the dark miscanthus wood to the south of the stream, so Ichiro set off up it. 
The branches of the trees were thick and close, and not the tiniest patch of 
blue sky was to be seen. The path became steeper and steeper. Ichiro’s face 
turned bright red, and the sweat fell in great drops. Suddenly, though, he 
came out into the light, and his eyes were dazzled in the sun. He had reached 
a beautiful golden-coloured meadow. The grass rustled in the breeze, and all 
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around stood fine, olive-coloured miscanthus trees. 

There, in the middle of the meadow, a most strange-looking little man 
was watching Ichiro. He was squatting down, and in his hand he held a leather 
whip. Ichiro slowly went nearer to him, then stopped in astonishment. The 
little man was one-eyed, and the blind eye, which was white, kept moving 
about nervously. He wore a strange kind of short coat like a workman. Even 
worse, his legs were very bandy, like a goat’s, and—the most peculiar thing of 
all—his feet were shaped like spades. 

“Do you happen to know Wildcat?” Ichiro asked, trying not to show 
his nervousness. The little man looked at Ichiro with his one eye and twisted 
his mouth into a leer. 

“Mr. Wildcat will be back in just a moment,” he said. “You'll be 
Ichiro, I suppose?” 

Ichiro started back in astonishment. 

“Yes, I’m Ichiro,” he replied. “But how did you know?” 

The strange little man gave an even broader !eer. 

“Then you got the postcard?” he asked. 

“Yes, that’s why I came,” Ichiro said. 

“Terribly bad style, wasn’t it?” asked the little man, looking gloomily 
down at the ground. Ichiro felt sorry for him. 

“No,” he said. “It seemed very good to me.” 

The little man gasped for joy and blushed to the tips of his ears. He 
pulled his coat open at the neck to cool himself, and asked: 

“Was the writing very good too?” 

Ichiro couldn’t help smiling. 

“Very good,” he said, “I doubt if even a fifth-grader could write that 
well.” 

The little man’s face suddenly looked depressed again. 

“When you say fifth-grader, you mean at primary school, I suppose?” 
His voice was so listless and pathetic that Ichiro was alarmed. 

“Oh, no,” he said hastily. “At university.” 

The little man cheered up again, and grinned so broadly that his face 
seemed to be all mouth. 

“I wrote that postcard,” he shouted. 

“Just who are you, then?” asked Ichiro, trying not to smile. 

“I am Mr. Wildcat’s coachman!”’ he replied. 

A sudden gust of wind made waves run all over the grass, and the coach- 
man gave a deep bow. Puzzled, Ichiro turned round, and saw Wildcat stand- 
ing behind him. He wore a fine, yellow brocade coat like a samurai of old, and 
his green eyes as he stared at Ichiro were perfectly round. Ichiro had barely 
time to note that his ears were pointed and stuck up just like an ordinary cat's 
when Wildcat gave a stiff little bow. 

“Oh, good morning,” said Ichiro politely, bowing in return. “Thank you 
for the postcard.” 
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“Good morning,” said Wildcat, pulling his whiskers out stiff and stick- 
ing out his chest. “I’m pleased to see you. The fact is, a most troublesome 
dispute arose the day before yesterday, and I don’t quite know how to judge 
it, so I thought I might ask your opinion. But at any rate, make yourself at 
home, won’t you? The acorns should be here at any moment now. Really, 
you know, I have a lot of trouble with this trial every year.” 

He took a cigarette case from inside his coat, and put one in his mouth. 

“Won't you have one?” he said, and offered the case to Ichiro. 

“Oh, no thank you,” said Ichiro, startled. 

“Ho, ho! Of course, you're still young,” said Wildcat with a lordly kind 
of laugh. He struck a match and, screwing up his face self-consciously, puffed 
out a cloud of blue smoke. His coachman, who was standing by stiffly awaiting 
orders, seemed to be dying for a cigarette himself, for big tears were rolling 
down his face. 

Just then, Ichiro heard a tiny crackling sound at his feet, just like salt 
being put on the fire. He bent down in surprise to look, and saw that the 
ground was covered with little round gold things, all twinkling away in the 
grass. When he looked closer, he could see they were acorns—there must have 
been over three hundred of them—all wearing red trousers and all chattering 
away about something at the tops of their voices. 

“Here they come! Just like a lot of ants,” said Wildcat, throwing away 
his cigarette. “You there, ring the bell,” he hurriedly ordered the coachman. 
“And cut the grass just there, where it’s sunny.” 

The coachman took a big sickle from his side, and feverishly swished 
down the grass in front of Wildcat. Immediately, the acorns came rushing out 
from the grass on all sides, glittering in the sun as they came, and began to set 
up a clamour. 

The coachman rang his bell. Clang, clang! it went. Clang, clang! the 
sound echoed through the woods, and the golden acorns became a little quieter. 
Unnoticed by Ichiro, Wildcat had put on a long black satin gown, and was 
now sitting looking important in front of the acorns. It reminded Ichiro of 
pictures he had seen of crowds of worshippers before the Great Buddha at 
Nara. 

Swish, crack! swish, crack! went the coachman with his whip. The 
sky was blue and cloudless, and the acorns sparkled in a way that was truly 
beautiful. 

“Don’t you know this is the third day this case has been going on?” 
Wildcat began. “Now, what about calling it off and making things up with 
each other?” 

His voice was a little worried, but he forced himself to sound important. 
No sooner had he spoken, however, than all the acorns set up a clamour. 

“No, it won’t do. Whatever you say, the one with the most pointed 
head is best. And it’s me who’s the most pointed.” 

“No, you're wrong, the roundest one’s best. J’m the roundest!” 
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“It’s size, I tell you! The biggest one’s the best. I’m the biggest, so 
I'm the best!” 

“You're wrong there! J’m much bigger. Don’t you remember the judge 
said so yesterday?” 

“You're all wrong! It’s the one who’s the tallest. The tallest one, I 
tell you!” 

“No, it’s the one who’s best at pushing and shoving. That's what settles 
it!” 

All the acorns were chattering so noisily that in the end you had ab- 
solutely no idea what it was all about. It was just like stirring up a hornets’ 
nest. 

“That's enough,” Wildcat bawled. “Where do you think you are! Be 
quiet! Be quiet!” 

Swish, crack! went the coachman’s whip, and at last the acorns were still. 

“Don’t you know this is the third day this trial has been going on?” 
demanded Wildcat, twisting his whiskers till they stood on end. “What about 
calling it off and making things up?” 

“No, no, it’s no good. Whatever you say, the one with the most pointed 
head’s best.” 

“No, you’re wrong. The roundest one’s best!” 

“No he’s not, it’s the biggest!” 

Chatter, chatter, chatter again, till you had no idea what it was all about. 

“Enough! Where do you think you are!” Wildcat shouted. “Be quiet! 
Be quiet!” 

Swish, crack! went the coachman’s whip again. Wildcat twisted his 
whiskers till they stood on end, and then started again. 

“Don’t you know this is the third day this case has been going on? Why 
don’t you call it off and make things up!” 

“No, no, it’s no good! The one with the most pointed head...” Chatter, 
chatter chatter... 

“That’s enough!” Again Wildcat shouted. “Where do you think you 
are! Be quiet! Be quiet!” 

Again the coachman’s whip went swish, crack! and the acorns were once 
more silent. 

“You see what it’s like,” whispered Wildcat to Ichiro. “What do you 
think I ought to do?” 

Ichiro smiled. 

“Well, then, how about giving a verdict like this?” he said. “Tell them 
that the best is the one who’s most stupid, most ridiculous and most good- 
for-nothing. I heard it in a sermon, you know.” 

Wildcat nodded wisely, and prepared to give his verdict. With an 
enormous air of importance, he pulled open his satin gown at the neck so that 
the yellow brocade coat showed a little. Then he spoke. 

“Right! Be quiet now! Here is my verdict. The best of you is the 
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one who is least important, most foolish, most ridiculous, absolutely good-for- 
nothing and completely crack-brained!” 

A hush fell over the acorns, a complete hush so that you could have 
heard a pin drop. 

Wildcat took off his black satin gown and, wiping the sweat from his 
forehead, took Ichiro’s hand, while the coachman cracked his whip five or six 
times for sheer joy. 

“I’m most obliged to you,” said Wildcat to Ichiro. “I must say, you've 
taken a most awkward case off my hands in not so much as a minute and a 
half. I do hope you'll act as honorary judge for my court in future. If ever 
I send you a postcard from now on, please come, won’t you? I'll see you're 
suitably rewarded every time.” 

“Of course I'll come,” said Ichiro. “But I don’t want any reward.” 

“Oh no,” objected Wildcat. “You must accept a reward. It’s a matter 
of honour for me, you see. And from now on, I'll address the postcard ‘Ichiro 
Kaneta, Esq.,’ and call this ‘the Court’—is that all right?” 

“That's fine,” said Ichiro. 

Wildcat was silent for a moment, twirling his whiskers as though there 
was something more he wanted to say. Then he seemed to take courage, and 
went on: 

“And about the wording of the card, you know—how would it be if I 
put it like this: ‘Pertaining to certain business in hand, your presence in 
court is formally requested’?” 

Ichiro smiled. 

“It seems a little funny to me, somehow,” he said. “Perhaps you'd better 
leave that bit out, at any rate.” 

Wildcat gazed crestfallen at the ground, still twiddling his whiskers, as 
if regretting that he hadn’t put it better. Finally, with a sigh, he went on: 

“Well, then, we'll leave it as it stands. Oh yes—and about your reward 
for today—which do you prefer, a pint of gold acorns or a salted-salmon head?” 

“The gold acorns, please,” replied Ichiro. 

Wildcat straightway turned to the coachman, as if relieved that it hadn't 
been the salmon head. 

“Go and get a pint of gold acorns,” he said, speaking fast. “If there 
aren't enough, you can put in some gold-plated ones. And be quick!” 

The coachman began to scoop the acorns into a measure. When he had 
finished, he gave a shout. “There’s just a pint,” he said. 

Wildcat’s brocade coat flapped in the breeze. He stretched himself up, 
closed his eyes, and smothered a yawn. 

“Right!” he said. “Now hurry and get the coach ready.” 

A carriage made of a great white mushroom appeared, drawn by a horse 
of most peculiar shape and grey, just like a rat. Wildcat turned to Ichiro. 

“Well, now we'll see you home,” he said. 

They got into the carriage, and the coachman put the measure full of 
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acorns in beside them. Swish, crack! and off they went. The meadow was left 
behind, and trees and bushes swayed by in a blur like smoke. Ichiro’s eyes 
were fixed on his gold acorns, and Wildcat was gazing innocently into the 
distance. 

But as the carriage went on, the acorns lost their glitter, and when—in 
no time, it seemed—the carriage came to a halt, they were just the plain, or- 
dinary, brown kind. Wildcat’s yellow brocade coat, and the coachman, and the 
mushroom carriage—all had vanished together, and Ichiro was left standing 
before his own home, the measure of acorns in his hand. 

From that time on, there were no more postcards signed “Yours respect- 
fully, Wildcat.” Ichiro sometimes wonders about it. Perhaps he ought to have 
let Wildcat write “Your presence is formally requested,” after all? 


Translated by John Bester 


Three Poems of Miyazawa Kenji 


Shadow From A Future Sphere 


A violent snow storm— 

Again today a terrible cave-in. 

... Why do the frozen whistles 

Cry out like that incessantly?. .. 

From the midst of shadows and fearful smoke 
A person, pale, staggers out. 

It is my terrifying shadow 

Cast by a future sphere of ice. 
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Petals of Karma 


Night damp and wind sadly mingle, 

The pine and willow wood is black, 

Dark petals of karma fill the sky. 

I invoked the names of the gods 

And am shaken by a violent, cold trembling. 


The Dance of A Snake 


I will pat your head a little 

With this fresh budded willow twig. 
When you are patted you slide round in circles 
Most coquettish and clumsy. 

Even though you are not a rattlesnake 
You rattle your tail. 

Rattlesnake or no 

A snake rattles its tail. 

Blue, 

Blue, 

Blue and magnificent are the markings, 
Magnificent is the rhythm, too, 

And that pause— 

The present theme could be 
“Gleaming white attack.” 

At last you open wide 

Your pale pink mouth 

Like an actor who eyes his audience 
Partly from fear. 

I will pat your watery skin a little more. 
Today I will be handling dung, 

So I give my hand to the snake. 

But, snake, 

Making fun of you 

Is like eating sour tomatoes. 

Will you run off, then? 

I will, too. 


Translated by J. G. Mills and 
Fukuda Rikutaré 
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Three Stories From Saikaku 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


It was in the summer of 1682 that Saikaku, then forty years old and one 
of the leading poets of the Japan of his day, began experimenting with the 
writing of a novel. That work, The Love Rogue—a racy and surrealistic pre- 
cursor of Finnegan’s Wake—established him as a novelist overnight, and for 
the remaining eleven years of his life it was fiction, not poetry, that occupied 
Saikaku’s energies. A highly versatile author, Saikaku wrote equally well of 
the gay life of the townsman-rakes of his day, and of the self-inflicted problems 
of the hereditary samurai class.’ 

How the Flea Escaped His Cage. Of the three stories we translate here, 
only the first is concerned with the samurai class. This tale, the conclusion of 
which Japanese critics like to compare with the Christian spirit of Tolstoy, 
dates from 1684, and appeared first in Saikaku’s Tales From the Provinces of 
the following year. The illustration we include is from the original edition, 
and was done by Saikaku himself, an author who, like Thackeray, illustrated 
many of his own novels. 

Wild Violets May Be Plucked Free, But for a Courtesan You Need 
Hard Cash. Our second story dates from about 1688 though it was only pub- 
lished posthumously in Saikaku’s Rustic Miscellany of 1695. The theme of 
the miser and his profligate son is a common one in Saikaku. In this well- 
contrived story, the plot is intensified by having the avarice and profligacy in 
action simultaneously. Further, the old father’s excitement for the same 
courtesan starts the chain of events which finally reveals his son’s follies. It is 
to this old man that Saikaku has devoted the greatest care, depicting with 
meticulous humor the type of the miser, who would consider the extravagance 
of spending five pieces of silver to ransom a famous courtesan—little realizing 
that it would cost forty-six pieces just to meet her! 

They Thought Him No Different From the Grubs. The last tale in- 
cluded—perhaps Saikaku’s masterpiece in the short-story genre—dates from the 
final year of the author’s life, and was published a few months after his death 
in A Remembrance of Saikaku (1693). This story may be said to represent the 
culmination of Saikaku’s humanitarianism: his concern with the value of 


1. For a general survey of Saikaku's life and works see my “Saikaku and the Japanese Novel of Real- 
ism,” in the April-June issue (1957) of the Japan Quarterly. 
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human life, however little the individual commoner counted in a feudal 
society. Regarding the unusual title of this story, béfura-mushi (mosquito- 
larvae) is in Japanese the expression for utter worthlessness, and the title thus 
signifies “A person of no importance whatsoever”—quite the opposite of Sai- 
kaku’s own passionate regard for the intrinsic value of the individual. 

Though dating from three different periods of Saikaku’s writing career, 
these three tales bear in common that stamp of compassion for man’s weak- 
nesses, and regard for human dignity, that distinguishes Saikaku from the 
other Japanese novelists of the feudal period. To the fact that humanism and 
egalitarianism could develop no further than this in feudal Japan may perhaps 
be attributed the very curtailment of the Japanese Renaissance which had 
reached its first peak with Saikaku. 


How the Flea Escaped His Cage 


OWARD the end of that year violent winds blew down from Mt. Fuji, 

i and the city of Fuchii was beset alike by fires and robberies. In this 

town lived a middle-aged retired samurai, Tsukawa Hayato by name. He 

lived simply but well, and though no longer attached to any feudal lord, he 

maintained his arms and armor always in good condition, should he ever again 

be called to service. He kept no servant, but lived alone in a rented wooden 
house. 

It was in the middle of the night of the 18th of December that a band 
of robbers broke into this house. Hayato awoke immediately and, seizing the 
sword kept ever ready at his pillow, wounded four or five of the robbers in the 
dark, and drove them pell-mell out of his house. By good luck, not a thing 
was stolen from him, and so he did not bother to awake his neighbors, but went 
back to sleep. 

That same night, brigands also broke into a dyer’s shop not far away 
and, terrorizing the household, escaped with a large quantity of dyed silks and 
other treasures. The owner, however, seizing a halberd tried to stop them; 
but seven or eight of the thieves surrounded him and cut him down. Then 
they were able to loot the house at their pleasure. 

The next morning an investigation was carried out by the constabulary, 
but the servants who had witnessed the robbery knew only that the culprits 
had been bearded, and wore two swords in the manner of samurai. 

It was just about this time that the news suddenly spread that there 
was blood about the gate of the retired samurai Hayato. And though the 
latter explained in detail the events of the attempted robbery at his house that 
night, he had not the slightest means of proof, and was himself imprisoned. 
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In prison, when he was asked about his past, the samurai would only 
laugh bitterly and reply: 

“Sunk to these depths, I have no longer either name or past.” And 
though a thorough investigation was launched by the authorities, seven long 
years passed with no solution. 

Then it came about that the inmates of the prisons of Suruga Province 
were all transferred to the main prison in Kyoto. Hayato was among these and, 
reflecting on the bitterness of imprisonment in the nation’s capital, he thought 
this surely the end of his fate as a samurai. 

Now in this Kyoto prison there were many men; but each of them, 
knowing in his own heart his guilt, no longer felt any resentment toward the 
Law, nor any special fear of death. On rainy days, when only a filtered half- 
light came dimly through the iron bars, some would pass the time in plucking 
the hairs of their beards with the aid of two shell-halves pressed together; 
others would make images of the Buddha from paper scraps. Each had his 
own particular hobby, nor were there any lacking in such skills. 

There was one oid man who looked like a veritable hermit-sage, his 
white hair tied high upon the top of his head. With some heavy thread he 
had fashioned a tiny cage for keeping insects, and in it, with loving care he 
kept a louse, now thirteen years of age, and a flea, who had been with him for 
nine years. He loved them well, and fed them with the blood from his own 
thigh, and they were far more robust than the ordinary of their kind. And 
they knew the old man well, and, hearing the sound of his voice, the louse 
would rise up and do a kind of “Lion’s Dance,” and the flea would show his 
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secret method of escaping from his cage. And the two creatures were a source 
of much pleasure, among men who had little else to laugh about. 

Later the conversation would turn to their profession—the secrets of 
daylight robbery as handed down from the great thief Ishikawa Goemon; and 
each would tell with pride of his own exploits. One time a thief named 
“Shinkichi the Nimble” was asked to tell how he had lost his ear; and so he 
related this story: 

“Fully forty-three times in my life had I been in deathly peril, but not 
once had I received a wound. Then one time in the Province of Suruga, 
breaking into the house of a retired samurai, we were practically cut to pieces 
by his wonderful swordsmanship. We were really lucky to escape with our 
lives! Truly in all my life have I never been in such imminent peril. But 
that same night, undaunted, we broke into the shop of a dyer, and cut down 
the proprietor.” 

Hearing this story, the retired samurai stood up and said, 

“And I am that very man you speak of: Hayato is my name. Thanks 
to your deeds that night, I fell under suspicion, and you see me here now as 
a result. Thus fettered, a prisoner, I have no fear of death—let that be under- 
stood; but to die a samurai, yet thought a thief, that’s more than I can bear. I 
ask your help in clearing up this case, and saving my good name.” 

The thief listened carefully to all Hayato said, and answered: 

“It is not that crime which brings us here; we are here for the murder 
of a woman. And further, our crimes are numerous, so we have not the least 
hope of escape. We will indeed help you, and notify the authorities of the 
true facts.” Immediately a guard was summoned, and both the thieves gave 
clear testimony of the affair, so that the long-unsettled case of the retired sa- 
murai was finally solved. 

Hayat» was called before the magistrate, who felt pity for his long 
detention, saying: 

“On this occasion, should there be anything you would like to request, 
that request shall be honored. Speak.” 

Hayato was filled with gratitude at this magnanimous offer, and replied: 

“I have but one request, and it is that the lives of these two criminals 
be entrusted to my care. True, it is because of them that I have thus suffered. 
Yet now it is their willingness to speak the truth that has enabled me to retain 
unsullied my name as a samurai, and I could know no greater joy.” 

And after he had stated his petition several times, the magistrate did 
indeed concede to his request, and granted the two thieves their lives. 
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Wild Violets May Be Plucked Free, 
But for A Courtesan You 
Need Hard Cash 


* pens rich old men, each over sixty. Receiving free passes, they've just 
come from a performance of the Matadayii Troupe in Osaka. Skinflints 

from way back, they save their pennies and pass by all the tea-houses of 
the theater district without stopping. Even their idle gossip is limited solely 
to the current price of soy sauce, of salt and firewood, and to methods of collect- 
ing interest on loans outstanding. Thinking to escape the midsummer heat at 
the cool springs of Tenndji, they soon arrive there on foot. 

They watch with envy the people entering the tea-house of Kyiibei— 
which, though it has the disadvantage of receiving the sun’s rays from the west, 
is nevertheless a very cool and breezy place, and one eminently suited to an 
afternoon nap. But unfortunately, there is a charge for admission. So they pass 
it by, and take their rest on some old stunes outside the walls of the Tenndji 
Temple. Pushing aside the green bracken, anc disregarding the cattletracks all 
about, they remind each other that this is one of the seven most famous springs 
of Japan, and with cupped hands drink of it to their fill. Then, borrowing a 
light and a pipe from a farmer working in the nearby field, they have a smoke. 
Starting home, each plucks on the way some withered wild violets growing by 
the road—proclaiming these an excellent and economical offering for the family 
Buddha-shrine when they get home. 

Returning via Nagamachi Street, they observed all the fine mansions that 
had sprung up there of late—for this had become a fashionable resort for the 
villas of the Osaka rich. Here and there, where the blinds were rolled up on 
the second story verandas, they caught glimpses of fine concubines from Kyoto, 
worthy of a lord; and even boy actors dressed up as young maidens—they could 
not have told the difference had they not seen one doff his wig. They'd also 
heard tales of a famous doxy of the neighborhood, named Kosen, who always 
went about dressed in widow’s weeds, and even of some wandering lesbian 
nuns who frequented the place. Truly was the world a many-colored place, 
possessed even of such pleasure spots as this. They could hear the distant 
sounds of zither music, and the piping of a flute. The aroma of fragrant 
incenses dispelled even the melancholy smoke from the cremation grounds 
nearby. 

If they had bought land on the east side of the street when the market 
price was two hundred ounces of silver per acre, they’d have made a fine profit, 
for now it was three thousand. Thus their conversation went as they walked 
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on—devoid of any topic save the making of money. 

Ail of a sudden, looking through a reed-fence beside the road, they caught 
sight of a beautiful lady, wearing a light summer garment with a casually tied 
sash. Her underskirt bore a design of maple leaves on the River Tatsuta, a 
pattern that suited her well. Her raven locks were casually tied back with a 
ribbon of crepe paper. She wore but little make-up, and on one foot could 
be seen a Kyoto-style ladies’ sandal with a pale blue thong, and on the other, 
a man’s sandal. She was accompanied by a maidservant of about forty. They 
were gathering greens to go with the lettuce in a salad bowl. 

“Make the salad of these; I'll prepare the tea myself,” the lady said, and 
with a flint-stone began building a fire as efficiently as any man might. Sitting 
down sideways on a stepping-stone, her kimono became disarranged. In striking 
contrast to the deep vermillion underskirt could be seen the snowy whiteness 
of her ankle, and a bit beyond. 

The three old men stood there as though struck dumb. Oh, how they 
longed to see her lovely face again! Truly was she more beautiful even than 
that court maiden of old, of whom was sung, 


For thee I roamed 

The moor in early spring, 
And plucked young herbs. 
And on my garments fell 
The gentle snow. 


The three old men stood there so long by the fence looking in; that people 
became suspicious of their intentions. But they explained: 

“We really aren’t standing here with the intention of stealing bamboo 
shoots. Who, though, could that lovely lady be?” And someone answered in 
a whisper: 

“That is the courtesan Miss Yoshida, from the House of Fuji. For 
various reasons she is living in retirement here.” 

“No wonder then that she appears so refined—accompanied always by 
a retinue of angels like the Yoshida Shrine!” thus did they pun, and felt happy 
at the chance to see her. One of the old men, however, becoming greatly excited, 
cried out dramatically: 

“If I could have that courtesan for myself, I'd gladly pay three pieces, 
or even five pieces of silver!” But the other two laughing, answered in disbelief: 

“Oh now you're really talking through your hat!” But the other old 
man only became the more agitated, and searching in his purse, brought out 
five pieces of silver. Setting them in the palm of his hand, he cried: 

“Look here! There’s no waiting for me; I'd pay in hard cash!” And 
as he thrust the money at them in a high temper, one of the silver coins rolled 
off into the deep ditch beside the road. 
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“Ye gads!” screamed the old man, and taking no notice of the filth, 
jumped into the ditch and frantically scratched around for the lost piece of 
silver. He had no success, and his companions, unable to bear the sight, 
jumped in with him. They searched together for a good four hours, but in 
the end were still unable to locate the money. 

The old man became as though mad, screaming: 

“What have I done! Ah where’s my money gone? Oh, this is the 
greatest mistake of my whole life!” And caring nothing for the stares of 
passers-by, he burst out crying. His two companions felt very sorry for him, 
but since there was nothing that would make him happy save money, they were 
helpless (being naturally unwilling to offer the sum from their own pockets). 
They could only tell him: 

“Well, it’s your loss and you'll have to face it.” 

They contrived to drag him along between them from Sakai Street to 
his home on Kasho Road, for his mortification was so great that his limbs could 
scarce support his body. Safely home at last, he could still do naught but be- 
moan his loss. Saying that his head hurt, he went to bed with a bandage 
round his head, and continued his moaning without cease. Then, calling his 
son and heir to his bedside, he explained in full detail the loss of the coin, and 
described exactly the location, saying: 

“Your young eyes are good; please hurry and find the money for me.” 
And so his son, taking a servant with a lamp and other equipment for a late 
return, set off in exactly the manner that would most gratify his father’s wishes. 

Arriving at the spot, the son tenk a brief glance around as ordered, but 
concluded: 

“There’s no chance of finding a coin in here; it’s only a little bit any- 
way, hardly worth the trouble. Well, let’s go back home.” But then he, too, 
happening to catch sight of the courtesan Yoshida nearby, exclaimed in great 
chagrin: 

“And here I’d been planning for a long time to ransom her myself! But 
now someone else’s beat me to it, and set her up in this villa! I can hardly 
show my face in public! I must immediately ransom Izutsu or Kodayii or 
some other top courtesan and set her up in a villa just like this. If I don’t, 
I'll never be able to show my face in the quarter again!” 

Straightway he repaired to the gay quarter, putting on a showy appear- 
ance, and opening immediately a discussion regarding buying out a courtesan of 
the highest rank” Finally, as it grew late, an agreement was reached that it be 
one of the two—Izutsu or Kodayi. The young man explained that though 
he was not intimate with either of the girls, this was largely for purposes of 
show and face-saving that he had to ransom one of them. As for the courtesans, 
such was hardly a satisfactory basis for becoming a man’s mistress. After a 
private discussion between the courtesans and their master, the price was settled 
at an exorbitant six hundred fifty ounces of gold. To settle the deal, the 
young man left as down payment the thirty ounces of gold he had with him— 
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money he would never see again in this life! He promised to raise the re- 
mainder within four or five days. With the parting shot: 

“Well, Madam, I hope you'll come visit us when I've set this girl up in 
a villa on Nagamachi Street! What kind of presents will you bring us then?”— 
gaily laughing, he left the house of assignation and returned home. 

There, for the sake of his father’s peace of mind, he told how he had 
searched the ditch with all his might, concluding: 

“And finally, I found it!” He took out a silver coin from his own funds, 
of just the same weight as that his father had lost, and presented the coin to 
his father. He and his manservant, Kyishichi (who had been well coached) 
then joined in telling a made-up story of their long but successful search. The 
father cried: 

“Oh how happy I am!” and joyfully pulled a lamp nearer, put on his 
glasses, and carefully examined the coin. He straightway exclaimed, however: 

“This isn’t the piece of silver I remember losing. On all of the coins 
of any size I'd placed a seal of Three Stars. But on this piece of silver, instead, 
there’s a Felicitation-seal! This is one of the coins my own father willed to me, 
and which I’ve kept carefully ever since. Why should it be here now? Very 
curious.” And straightway he went into the family storeroom and investigated, 
to his dismay finding the strong-box strangely light in weight, and much of 
his money gone! 

Seeing this, the shocked old man showed the whites of his eyes, and 
crying: 

“Thus are your evil ways at last discovered!” he drove his son from the 
house and disowned him. 

Thus from such a little matter as a piece of silver was this young man’s 
whole career of gallantry brought out into the open, and he was now left 
without a place to lay his head. That such a free and easy son should have 
been conceived of such a stingy father must be considered one of the minor 
wonders of the world. 

There being little else that he could do, the son rented a thatched hut 
on the outskirts of Tamazukuri, and took to wife an undistinguished woman 
of the lower classes. To make a living he would go out disguised as a lordless 
samurai, wearing a deep hat of reeds and a long sword, with his usually neat 
coiffure now grown long. In this awe-inspiring outfit he would go from door 
to door trying to bully housewives into buying the lamp-wicks that he sold at 
a penny apiece, speaking in a crude country accent, in his most blustering 
manner. This kind of business was called “pressure-salesmanship,” and had 
indeed had its day of effectiveness. It now proved hardly worth the effort, so 
far as making a living was concerned. 

Before his disownment this young man had been known as one of the 
most splendid of the gallants who spent their days in the gay quarter. He had 
even had his own house in the quarter, to which he would repair to change 
into more stylish clothes for his amusements, far from his father’s eyes. He 
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loved luxurious kimono designs, such as having a whole landscape dyed upon 
his robe; and with it he wore a twilled silk cloak after the manner of the Taoist 
priests. In his glory, he had come to be known in the pleasure quarter as 
“The Gentleman From the North.” But that all ended with the summer of 
last year. 


They Thought Him No Different 
From the Grubs 


HOUGH Autumn was already come, the cherry trees of Ueno had some- 
how renewed their blossoms under the spell of Indian Summer. Sight- 
seers came with spirits attuned to Spring, hardly noticing the chill winds 

that tugged at their sleeves. It was truly a crowded scene which yet bespoke 
the peaceful reign that governs the thriving city of Edo. 

Now if you were to walk from the Black Gate of Ueno to the waterside 
road by Shinobazu Pond, you would find the shop of Shinchiiya Ichiemon, 
famous dealer in goldfish of all varieties. In his garden were to be found some 
seventy or eighty tanks, each filled with fresh water, and among the many 
sights to be seen was the swimming of a three-tailed goldfish amidst the float- 
ing duckweed. Among these goldfish were even to be seen some more than a 
foot in length, their scales glittering splendidly: these were being sold for as 
much as five to seven ounces of gold. For the likes of these were not to be 
found in the provinces, and hence they were highly prized as playthings for 
the daimyés’ sons. For truly, as was commonly said: “One cannot discuss 
anything without having first seen it;” and “To quibble over prices hardly 
becomes a citizen of wide Musashi.” 

At this juncture there appeared in the goldfish shop a man of rustic 
demeanor, carrying in his hand a small toy net and pail. And if one were 
to inquire what he might have brought, it was mosquito larvae—food for the 
goldfish. He had spent the whole day just gathering this much, which he now 
sold for twenty-five cents. “I'll bring more tomorrow,” he told the attendants 
in a servile manner, and went his way. 

Seeing this man, one realized that even here were to be found people 
who spent their days in bitter labor. We were thinking what a pitiful sight 
he was, when, looking closer, we saw that it was indeed our old comrade from 
Ise Street, “Rizaemon of the Moonlit Night!” Since the time when he had 
left home, none of us had been able to learn his whereabouts. He had really 
come down in the world. 
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“Even we, your old pals, couldn’t find out where you were; we've been 
worried about you. A long time’s passed since then, and not much can be 
done about the trials you must have gone through; but henceforth you can 
depend on us to look after you—take care of your daily wants.” 

But despite the pitiful condition he was in, the man could not quell 
his old pride, and he answered us: 

“To end up like this as a result of profligacy is only customary; I have 
nothing to be ashamed of. No matter what happens, I cannot accept any help 
from you. How could I stand it if people were to learn that even a person 
such as J, was now accepting handouts from the old friends of his profligate 
days! Of course, I appreciate your offer. 

“It’s surely been a long time since I’ve seen you all; and there’s not much 
chance we'll meet again. Let’s have one drink together. That will be some 
consolation.” 

And he led us to a nearby tea-shop, dropping down the twenty-five cents 
and ordering: “Give us whatever sake this will buy.” We knew very well that 
even now his wife must be waiting at home for this money to prepare supper: 
and with the firm way he gave the order, we could not stop the tears from 
swelling in our eyes. 

The sky was still clear and it was a fine day, so we urged him: 

“Say, let’s go to your place and have a drink while we talk over the old 
days—won’t that be fun! I suppose your wife must be Kichishi. You two 
still getting along fine?” 

“Indeed,” he answered, “it is because of her that I’ve come to this present 
state. True love comes betimes even to a courtesan. After some four years 
together we got a little boy. Putting all our hopes on his little voice crying 
‘Papa, Mamma,’ we've lived these years truly as though in a dream.” 

We felt his words as though in a reverie. By now the sundown bell of 
the Yanaka temple was booming; the bamboos rustled in the wind; the homing 
sparrows settled down for the night, little concerned with the dangers of the 
morrow: and we arrived at Hawk-bait Lane. 

“I’ve got a little house back here. If all three of you come in there'll 
hardly be room to sit down. But anyway, there’s no need of concealing any- 
thing from you.” Thus he spoke, and led us on. We soon came upon an old 
woman, over seventy, who was bent over in earnest search for seeds among the 
vines of a withered morning-glory plant which grew upon the reed fence. She 
gathered the seeds one by one, in anticipation of new flowers for the coming 
year. Life being the frail thing it is, it was really a wonder that she should 
expect to live that long. As we approached, she turned her face toward us, 
and the man greeted her with the words: “Sorry to trouble you while we pass 
through.” We passed beside a dangerously half-filled well, and under a place 
where tobacco leaves were being dried in the shade; then we heard a piteous 
cry from a window as he caught sight of his father’s face: 

“Papa’s come back with the money!” 
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2 “a 
a exclaiming: 
\ aan “Why is he 
alone excluded?” 
\ To which she 
answered: 
“It was a 
~~ v matter of my pro- 


fession, and not 
to be helped: we 
but one time 
shared the same 
pillow, and that is 
what disturbs me now. It is hardly worth concealing from my husband, so 
I tell you frankly.” And large tears stood in her eyes. 

Once she had spoken, we all knew the reasonableness of what she said, 
and understood how she felt. But her husband was satisfied with the expla- 
nation and answered, with relief and admiration: 

“A courtesan cannot help such things; we well understand the circum- 
stances. These men are our guests.” And he ushered us into the shack. 

“How about some tea first?” he said; but there was no firewood. By 
good luck, however, the doors of the little Buddha-shrine had broken loose, and 
they were summarily cut up with a kitchen-chopper—though this indeed made 
a strange sight. 























“Well now, where’s this precious son of yours!” we demanded, where- 
upon we suddenly caught sight of the little boy, huddled under a patchwork 
quilt of many colors, stark naked, shivering pitifully at the cold wind. 

“What's this,” we exclaimed, “when it’s so cold!” To which the wife 
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“He threw away his clothes and quarrelled with me; this is his punish- 
ment for being bad.” But before she had finished speaking, the little boy 
answered, crying: 

“I fell into the ditch and wet my clothes—oh it’s cold! I hope my 
clothes dry out real fast.” 

Man and wife were both persons of great self-control, but hearing the 
boy’s words they lost their strength and wept. We too for some time remain- 
ed silent. Since nothing was dearer to them than the boy, that they had no 
extra clothes even for him was surely a telling sign of their sad plight. What- 
ever conversation we would start, tears came rather than words. We made to 
take our leave, secretly gathering together what money we had with us, some 
thirty-eight small bits of gold, and seventy pieces of silver, slipping these word- 
lessly into a teacup just as we left. 

The man saw us on our way, but after we had said good-bye and were 
hurriedly picking our way along the deep-hued road of early evening, he came 
running after us with the money in his hand. 

“What do you mean by this! For what reason could I accept money to 
which I have no valid claim?” ‘Thus did he exclaim and, heedless of our ex- 
planations, threw the gold and silver on the ground and returned home. 

There being no alternative, the three of us picked up the money and 
went our way. Two or three days later, changing our method, we had the 
money sent directly to his wife. But word came back: “That family has re- 
turned to the country;” the house was deserted. We instigated a search, but 
with no result. 

I must add that the three of us took this incident very much to heart, 
concluding that profligacy was indeed but the road to ruin, and ceasing our 
own reveling. 

The world is indeed a changeable place: from this one accidental meet- 
ing, the three leading courtesans of the time—Usugumo, Wakayama and Ichi- 
gaku—lost a good deal of money. 


Translated by Richard Lane 
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Child of Nature 


Yanagi Soetsu 





INCE 1956, when Munakata Shiké received a grand prize at the Venice 

S Biennale for his woodblock prints, he has become more or less the darling 

of fashion in Japan. Only a year before his success in Venice, however, 

he gave a large and excellent showing at a department store in Tokyo, and 

literally none of the critics who are now so busy praising him deigned even to 

notice it. Only one newspaper reviewed it, and the review was completely 
unsympathetic at that. 

It all began in the spring of 1936. I was serving as a judge for the 
handicrafts section of the Kokuga Society’s annual exhibition at the Ueno Art 
Museum, and after the selections had been made in my division, I went with 
Hamada Shdji to look at the rest of the display. The print gallery was in the 
extreme rear of the museum, and we reached it only after going through a 
number of other rooms. There had not been time to arrange the prints, and 
they were still propped one on top of another against the walls. I went to a 
large stock in the farthest corner and began taking the pictures off one by one. 
At the very bottom I found an oblong print that quite astonished me. In 
form it was rather like a scroll-painting, and it was virtually covered with small 
ideographs. I realized immediately that it was not just another print, but 
somehow I could not quite grasp its meaning. 

Whenever I see anything that impresses me, I feel the urge to show it to 
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Hamada or another friend, Kawai Kanjiré, both of whom are quick to react. 
I therefore called Hamada to look at the print I had found. 

“That must be by Munakata,” he said. “He contributed to the Kokuga 
exhibit last year and became a member of the society.” 

At that point Munakata himself appeared, and Hamada introduced me 
to him. I had never seen any of his works before. In fact, I did not know 
he existed, but { was completely taken with the print I had discovered, and ] 
told him so. ° 

“Oh, that’s wonderful!” he cried. He looked as though he were about 
to hug me. There were tears in his eyes, and perspiration was dripping from 
his forehead. He was a small man with bushy hair, and he appeared to be 
extremely near-sighted—his thick glasses made his glistening eyes seem huge. 
His chest was very hairy. Later I discovered that he was born in Aomori, and 
I came to the conclusion that he must be descended from the Ainus. With all 
that hair, he just looks different from ordinary Japanese. There is something 
more primitive, more direct, about him. At first glance he seems brusque and 
rather crude, and this is by no means a pose. Words and amenities irritate 
him. He prefers forthright action. 

Hamada and I almost unconsciously began referring to this round, hairy, 
little man as the “cub.” Far from assuming the airs we associate with artists 
and men of letters, he seems as unsophisticated as prehistoric man. 

The print I so admired was called “Yamato is Beautiful.” As it hap- 
pened, the Museum of Folk Crafts was to be opened in the fall of the same 
year, and I decided to buy the print to display there. I told Hamada of my 
intention, and he heartily approved. I later learned that this was the first time 
anyone had bought one of Munakata’s prints. 

I asked the artist to let me know later what he wanted for the print. 
He did a little dance for joy and kept saying ““This is wonderful! Wonderful!” 
Soon afterward I was given the price and was surprised to find it quite high, 
but, well, a work of art is a work of art, and I made up my mind to buy the 
print whatever it cost. 

A little later Munakata came to see me, and my wife handed him the 
money. Before he came Hiratsuka Un’ichi told him I had many valuable 
things and warned him to be careful lest he break any of them. One version, 
in fact, is that Hiratsuka ordered him not even to breathe around them, and 
this may well be true, for every time he peered closely enough at anything for 
his myopic eyes to see it, he took a hand towel from the bosom of his kimono 
and covered his mouth with it. Sweat was pouring from his face, as usual. 
I do not recall too clearly myself, but apparently the so-called Great Kneaded 
Bowl of Futagawa, a fine piece of Hizen Pottery with a magnificent pine-tree 
design, was in my parl~. that day, and Munakata raved over it. I do recall, 
even now, the genuine teeling with which he admired it. Afterward he told 
me that the sight of that bowl had started him off in an entirely new direction, 
and certainly the same boldness and freedom that distinguish the design on the 
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bowl are to be found in his later works. 

After that first day, Munakata came to my house often, and each time 
I experienced the feeling that I had never before met anyone like him. I was 
anxious to introduce him to Kawai, as was Hamada, and by and by when 
Kawai came to Tokyo, the three of us paid Munakata a visit. It was the first 
time I had been to his house. We were shown through a room where there was 
an oil canvas, and I realized for the first time that he also painted. Later I 
learned that his paintings had been selected several times for the annual Min- 
istry of Education Exhibition. 

Munakata brought out a preposterously large canvas, set it before us, and 
asked what we thought of it. When we pointed out to him that it was upside 
down, he astonished us by replying that it made no difference. As a matter 
of fact, many of Munakata’s later prints can be hung either vertically or hori- 
zontally, and sometimes he cannot tell himself whether they are right-side-up 
or not. Apparently he values freedom too highly to insist that his works be 
viewed from any particular direction or angle. 

Munakata went out on the town with the three of us, and at one point 
he said, “Somehow I don’t like to make a picture of a person with five fingers. 
I like to draw people with three fingers.” 

He said this very loudly, emphasizing his statement with appropriate 
gesticulations. To him, ordinary humans are not as congenial as the basic man. 
When he sets out to draw a Buddhist painting, for example, his heart is seized 
by something that is neither Buddha, nor deity, nor man. In the picture there 
appears a diabolical form not completely identifiable as man, beast, god, or 
demon. As I had anticipated, Kawai was immediately enthralled with Muna- 
kata—so much so that he decided to take the artist back to Kyoto with him. 
He forthwith sent home a telegram which said “Returning in few days with 
bear cub.” His poor family were left to wonder what on earth he was doing 
with a baby bear. 

That was in 1936. From about that time Munakata became extremely 
absorbed in his work and began producing a steady stream of large-scale pictures. 
Among them were many paintings in the Yamato-e style, which he brought to 
show me. During this period, most of his Yamato-e were ink monochromes, 
and the best of them might have been mistaken for ancient paintings. 

Whatever the quality of his other works, however, his most significant 
achievement around this time was a series of twenty-three prints called “The 
History of the Kegon Sutra,” the excellence of which made me more positive 
than ever that here we had a genuine print artist. Among the individual 
sections some, such as “The Sun,” “Fud6,” and “The God of Wind” were 
particularly good, but five of the set struck me as slightly inferior to the rest, 
and I frankly suggested that he remake them. Of course, this was really quite 
rude of me, but he cheerfully assented, and in a few days he appeared with new 
and much better versions. In one case only, it seemed to me that the original 
had been better, but I was too amazed by the speed and willingness with which 
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he had responded to my request to mention it. The whole series is now in the 
Museum of Folk Crafts, and a good thing it is too, since the blocks were 
destroyed during the war. 

The next work Munakata brought me was a series comprising fifty-four 
pages and entitled “In Praise of Kikai.” These were not woodblock prints, 
but lithographs of poems, each of which began with a different letter of the 
Japanese syllabary, supposedly invented by Kikai. Some of the sections were 
splendidly designed, for Munakata is among the most dexterous of designers, 
and I have often thought they would be exquisite done in lacquer and inlaid 


mother-of-pearl. I had one set of them mounted on a pair of six-leaf folding 4 


screens and another mounted in three albums. A copiously illustrated introduc 
tion to Munakata’s works appeared in the seventy-first volume of the journal 
Koégei around this time. This was twenty years ago. 

The next work from these productive years was “The Kannon Sutra,” 
depicting the thirty-three avatars of the Bodhisattva Kannon. The blocks for 
this work were also lost during the war, but fortunately the Museum of Folk 
Crafts owns one of the few complete sets of the prints. After this there follow- 
ed one of the greatest of all Munakata’s series, the “Ten Great Disciples of 
Sakyamuni,” which is composed of twelve large prints showing the disciples 
and the feminine Bodhisattvas Kannon and Seishi (see cut on page 83). The 
individual figures are large and bold, their size being restrained only by that 
of the blocks. Some of them have actually been distorted to fit into the blocks, 
and this device somehow adds to one’s impression of strength and freedom. 

When Munakata brought me the colored sections of “Yamato is Beau- 
tiful,” I was disappointed with the method of coloring he had used. Thick 
opaque pigment had been applied to the surface of the pictures so that the 
lines of the block were concealed. I suggested that he apply the pigment to 
the reverse side, and he readily accepted my suggestion. In later years he came 
to use this method exclusively, and with great success. He calls it “reverse 
coloring.” For pigment, incidentally, he uses chiefly indigo and ochre. 

Perhaps because “The Ten Disciples” was well received, Munakata 
decided to print even larger pictures of the Twelve Disciples of Jesus, and when 
they were done he brought them to me. “I think,” he announced proudly, 
“you will find these better than the “Ten Great Disciples.’ ” 

When I examined them, however, I found I did not like them as well. 
Munakata seemed to have expected far more enthusiasm, but to tell the truth, 
I do not consider him a very reliable judge of his own work. I do not mean 
to disparage him. I am simply saying that Munakata at work is too entranced 
to stop and figure out rationally whether his work is good or bad. He is moved 
by inspiration rather than calculation. 

There is tremendous variation in the quality of his works, particularly 
his Yamato-e. Actually, the majority of the latter are probably to be classed 
as failures, though the good ones are as if they had been formed by the gods. 
Much of his effort in this field is bound to be wasted, for he always works at 
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top speed. He is by nature virtually the opposite of those tense, meticulous 
painters who begrudge every line. He shows the same astonishing speed in 
producing his prints, it is true, but with the Yamato-e the resulting painting 
often seems rough and clamorous. Yet, despite this failing, great works still 
come from his brush apparently without effort. His is in the final analysis an 
inefhcient method, but neither his speed nor the resulting waste vitiates his 
greater achievements. On the contrary, it is through his wild abandon that the 
gods work their wonders, whatever the losses involved in the process. Muna- 
kata’s Yamato-e are as yet relatively unknown, but, unless I miss my guess, they 
will be highly valued one of these days. 

Munakata’s speed does not diminish when he turns from painting to 
printing, but in printing he wastes very little effort. This is, I think, because 
the technique of printing does not allow him to fly directly at the final product. 
Most other print-artists draw their designs, paste them on woodblocks, and then 
carve out the blocks accordingly, but Munakata makes nothing that could 
actually be described as a design. He simply begins carving. To be sure, 
when producing a large print, he occasionally makes a rough hasty sketch to 
go by, but even so he tends to depart more and more from the sketch as he 
carves. Actually, the most outstanding feature of his prints is that they are not 
pictures put on blocks, but blocks converted into pictures. 

Munakata feels so strongly about the importance of the wood itself that 
he speaks of “blocking” a picture instead of “printing” it. His work, in a word, 
is carving, and while carving, he incidentally creates pictures. This is the at- 
titude of the true woodblock artist. 

He carves, as I said, with a fury that is a wonder to behold. There is 
never the slightest doubt in his mind, never a moment's hesitation. At work 
he is clearly possessed by some unseen force, and this no doubt is the reason 
for his ability to turn out such a succession of large works with perfect ease. 
Certainly no one has ever produced so many big prints. These days he is even 
working on what he calls “woodblock murals.” Furthermore, he is equally at 
ease with large paintings, and when asked to make one for a screen or door 
panel, he produces it almost in less time than it takes to tell. 

Since Munakata’s prints are so distinctive, there is a tendency to regard 
them as constituting a special form of self-expression, but this is not really a 
proper evaluation. These forceful, daring designs are not intended to express 
ideas that he has thought out in his head. He throws his whole body into them 
—blood, flesh, and bones, as well as brain. The prints are in a sense born of 
a natural force endowed on him by some remote destiny. 

Once he told me bluntly that he felt no responsibility for his own work. 
At the time I thought this a ridiculous, even an unprincipled thing for an 
artist to say, but after thinking about it, I decided I was wrong. What he 
meant was that he was too small to accept responsibility for his work. He felt 
that the actual achievement was being performed by some outside power greater 
than himself, and that he must leave the responsibility with that power. In 
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other words, his strength is not his own, but something that invades him from 
without. For that reason, he is unable to foresee his work, or even to under- 
stand it. In this respect, he differs drastically from the majority of modern 
artists. 

Once when I had hung one of Munakata’s larger works in the Museum 
of Folk Crafts, the artist came to see it, and I came upon him standing before 
it with his hands folded and his head bowed. He was by no means paying 
respect to his own accomplishment, but rather to the superhuman power work- 
ing through him. He sees in his work something greater than himself, some- 
thing before which he bows his head in awe. 

Munakata is fond of poems and songs and often memorizes the words to 
them. When he recites them, as he often does, he is extremely skilful, and 
reveals new beauties that one had missed before. His feeling for poetry is the 
reason for his having made so many illustrations to accompany poems of various 
kinds. 

Around 1937 or 1938, Munakata was poor. He had still not gained wide 
recognition, and there were few buyers for his works. He had a family to sup- 
port and, to make matters worse, he was generous to a fault. Anyone coming 
from his home town to Tokyo could be assured of a place to stay, plenty to eat, 
and often even a train ticket back. Munakata’s wife once told me that she had 
slept on the floor and gone without dinner so that friends could be entertained. 
Mrs. Munakata, I should add, is extremely devoted to her husband, and she 
deserves tremendous credit for keeping her household together, since her hus- 
band is completely unversed in the affairs of this world. 

Though Munakata had little money, people in the neighborhood were 
always befriending him. I remember that the wife of the nearby bathhouse 
proprietor, whose name I do not know, was especially kind to the family. More- 
over, Munakata found a most generous and valuable benefactor in Shima 
Takeo, a wholesaler in Nihombashi who deals in medical supplies. Mr. Shima 
is no special art lover, but he has done and still does countless favors for the 
Munakata family. The late Ohara Magosaburé, owner of the Ohara Museum, 
also liked Munakata and commissioned him to make many wall and screen 
paintings for the Ohara house in Kurashiki. 

Despite his poverty Munakata was producing one outstanding print 
after another. As soon as he finished something, he would come and show it 
to me. Among the works I most admired were the scrolls entitled “Birds of 
Sorrow” and “The Carp of Mué.” The latter series consisted of lithographs 
rather than woodcuts. 

Once when I entered Munakata’s disorderly atelier, I found him with 
his baby on his back carving away at his blocks. The piece he was making was 
a large screen-picture in six panels, called “Chronicle of the Devil’s Gate.” The 
artist was going about his work with his customary nonchalance, and I noticed, 
for instance, that the faces ot some of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the 
picture fell squarely on top of the folds in the screen. There were some es- 
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pecially beautiful sections on the right and left sides, and I had Munakata 
make separate prints of them for me. Later I mounted them as hanging scrolls 
and put them in the Museum of Folk Crafts. Unfortunately, the blocks for this 
work were also burned during the war. Among Munakata’s other noteworthy 
prints of this period were “The Heart of Wisdom Sutra” and “Prince Shétoku.” 

One day, I remember not when, Munakata brought me a package of 
prints on which was written the title ““Tanni-ky6,” meaning literally “sutra 
lamenting heresy.” He said he had made the prints especially to dedicate to 
me, but he did not tell me whether the title had any particular connection 
with me or not. I wondered whether his “laments” were for what he considered 
the mistakes in my attitude toward beauty, but a look revealed that the work 
contained a series of the same type as the Twelve Generals of Buddhist lore. 
He said he intended the pictures to represent twelve Buddhas who stood guard 
over the arts. Unlike Munakata’s previous prints, these had all been made 
with a gouge, but that did not surprise me so much as the fact that the marks 
of the saw had been left on the blocks. It was perhaps a sign of carelessness 
for him not to have planed the wood clean, but the marks produced a sort of 
design and gave the prints a flavor of their own. The ordinary print artist 
would never use a block that had not been completely finished, but Munakata 
does not trouble himself over matters of this sort. He had neither stopped to 
reflect that the marks might add something to the picture nor worried over 
whether they would detract from it. He had simply carved the wood as he 
found it. I had never before seen prints of this sort, and I found them ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Munakata’s next major work, however, was not this, but a series of 
twenty-four prints entitled “Homage to Shdkei Kiln.” Shdkei Kiln belongs to 
Kawai Kanjiré, and it was to Kawai that Munakata presented this series, which, 
more than most of his other early works, clearly revealed his tremendous powers. 
In later years Mrs. Rockefeller saw and admired this set at the Museum of Folk 
Crafts. She later expressed a desire to purchase it, and I had a set made into 
a six-panel screen and sent to her in New York. It is now very likely hanging 
in the Museum of Modern Art there, since Mrs. Rockefeller is an influential 
director of that institution. 

Thanks to this episode, when Hamada and I went to New York in 1952, 
we were requested by Mrs. Willard to arrange the first exhibit of Munakata’s 
works in America. Held that year in the Willard Gallery, it gained a measure 
of fame for Munakata in America. At some time later, the exhibit was also 
shown in Washington, D.C. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize that while almost all Japanese 
artists belong to the avant-garde school, the abstract school, the impressionist 
school, the surrealist school, the Fauvist school, or some other group of the sort, 
Munakata stands alone. This is the most important single feature about his art. 
The second most important feature is that he has no truck with these young 
people who are always chasing after the latest fashion. He strives neither for 
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the old nor for the new, and this is probably the very thing that keeps his 
work young and fresh. 

The other outstanding feature about Munakata is that he does not 
imitate Western art, and I wonder if this is not the explanation for his popu- 
larity in the West. Among the many who attempt to keep pace with the Occi- 
dent, Munakata stands out as a completely Japanese product. There is not 
an imitative bone in his body. To be sure, his “In Praise of Hunting Flowers” 
was, as he himself admitted, inspired by murals at T’ung-k’ou, but even this 
work is an outstanding example of his individuality rather than an imitation. 

In his book called The Way of the Woodblock Print, Munakata shows 
himself to be a thoughtful, reflective man, but his work is not based on ideas 
or theories. His approach to art is unquestioning and unanswering. Look at 
his recent series entitled “The Blue Fields,” (Plate Il) and you will see not a 
deliberately planned, well-thought-out composition, but the unaffected work of 
a completely natural man. It is the same with everything he produces. Herein 
lies his true greatness. 


The Western Element in Munakata 


Charles S. Terry 


UNAKATA Shik6é was born on September 5, 1903, in Aomori Prefecture, 
M the northernmost district of Honshii. His father was a maker of knives 
and swords, and some critics detect a connection between this fact and 
Munakata’s later predeliction for carving. The degree to which you accept 
this idea will depend no doubt on your conception of heredity and environ- 
ment (not to mention your conception of the relation between forging knives 
and carving wood), but it should perhaps be added as circumstantial evidence 
that one of Munakata’s brothers is a sculptor. On the other hand, it should 
also perhaps be added that another brother is a machine mechanic, and that 
critics are apt to emphasize superficial parental influences for the lack of some- 
thing better to say. 

After finishing primary school in 1916, Munakata worked for his father 
for a few years, but in 1920 he took a job as an office boy at the Aomori 
District Court. In the same year he and some of his friends formed an art 
society, which held semiannual exhibits for a time thereafter. Two or three 
years later he made his way to Tokyo as a struggling artist, and in 1925 he 
placed an oil painting in the annual exhibit of the Hakujitsu Society, a rela- 
tively obscure association no longer active. 
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During 1928, Munakata became acquainted with the well-known print 
artist Hiratsuka Un’ichi and soon began producing woodblock prints. In the 
same year one of his oil paintings, a work called “Garden of Weeds,” was 
accepted for the annual Imperial Academy Exhibition, and in 1931 this honor 
was repeated. Munakata’s oil paintings are virtually unknown today, but he 
has stated that his favorite Western painter was Van Gogh. 

In 1930 Munakata began exhibiting prints in the Kokuga Society’s an- 
nual showings, and in subsequent years his thoughts turned more and more to 
his new medium. He is quoted by Oliver Statler (in Modern Japanese Prints, 
Tokyo, 1956) as having explained the switch as follows: “I started out to be 
an oil painter. I won a lot of prizes and people thought I was successful, but 
as I went along I realized I could never be a Picasso. For European artists, 
oil is their heritage, but it wasn’t mine. I wanted the universe at the tip of 
my brush and I realized it never could be while I worked in a borrowed 
medium. I looked back to my own country, back to Japan, and I saw the 
medium in my heritage was the woodblock print.” 

Munakata’s work during the latter thirties is discussed above in some 
detail by Mr. Yanagi. This was the period in which he matured as a printer, 
and in which he produced the excellent scroll entitled “Birds of Sorrow” 
(see cut on page 92) as well as his famous images of the ten chief disciples 
of Gautama Buddha (see cut on page 83). “Birds of Sorrow” is based on a 
Noh play. According to legend, there is a species of sea birds who weep 
tears of blood whenever anyone steals their young from the nest. The 
tears bring sickness and death to anyone upon whom they fall. The story 
illustrated by Munakata is that of a hunter who is pursued through hell 
by the birds he has killed on earth. In many sections of this work Muna- 
kata recaptured the dynamic line of Kamakura-Period scroll paintings, and 
the piquant human figures have the same charm as those seen in traditional 
genre art. The scroll received a special award at the Imperial Academy 
Exhibition in 1931. 

In the “Ten Great Disciples’ Munakata was consciously influenced by 
early Buddhist prints of sacred beings. There is also a touch, though probably 
not conscious, of the flatness and angularity of medieval Christian art, not to 
speak of certain Cubist elements. Three prints from this magnificent series 
won for Munakata the prize for woodcuts at the Sao Paulo International 
Exhibit of 1955. In the following year, a- whimsical series of black-and-white 
prints called Ryiiryoku Kaké (Green Willows, Red Flowers) received the grand 
prize at the Venice Biennale (see Plate III). 

Since his good fortune at Venice, Munakata, like several other Japanese 
who have gained foreign recognition, has leaped from obscurity to the advanced 
stages of apotheosis. In a recent book by Yasuda Yojiiré, an extravagant ad- 
mirer, or at least an extravagant writer, he is described variously as “the greatest 
artist since the death of Tomioka Tessai,” “the creator of the highest and 
deepest beauty today,” and “one of the loftiest artists in the world.” Yasuda 
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“Birds of Sorrow” 





classes Munakata’s prints as “the greatest, most exalted prints ever produced 
in the history of Japan” and implies that they are a perfect expression of the 
faith and spirit of the common people of Japan. 

Munakata himself seems unaffected by his success. He enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a very kind and humble man, and he continues to work 
steadily as before. At a recent showing intended to raise money for a worthy 
cause, he was the only one of some fifty print artists who contributed his 
works gratis. 

As for his attitude toward art, he flatly avers that it is based on Zen 
Buddhism, and he firmly believes that true art should follow the Zen principle 
of selflessness. “Too many artists,” he has said, “have too much of self in their 
work.” He apparently associates Zen Buddhism with Japan exclusively, since 
he has also said, “I deplore alien borrowings. I want my work to be purely 
Japanese.” 

Just how Japanese Munakata’s work is is subject to debate. Mr. Yanagi 
considers it extremely so, but Japanese laymen have been known to describe it 
with no less opprobrious a term than bata-kusai—“smelling of butter,” a word 
often applied in the past to Japanese with Western affectations. Certain 
affinities with traditional Japanese art have been hinted at above, but in fact 
the catalogue of such similarities is rather brief. It is impossible to find any- 
thing in Japanese art, for instance, that resembles Munakata’s hippy nudes, 
and this fact is not altered by naming them Kannon Bosatsu, as Munakata 
often does. The pendulant breasts and indeed the whole figure of the “Woman 
With a Falcon” (see Plate I) may perhaps have some relation to the buxom 
women in early Indian Buddhist sculpture, but they are foreign to Japan. 
Munakata’s set practice of carving his own blocks is more compatible with 
Western tradition than with Japanese tradition, and when it comes to the 
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“Zen idea” of selflessness, it is perhaps not impertinent to mention that Oscar 
Wilde, who was neither a Zen Buddhist nor Japanese, said essentially the same 
thing as Munakata any number of times. 

The question of course hinges on what is meant by “Japanese,” and 
“Japanese” is becoming increasingly difficult to define. Even the distinction 
between Japanese and Western is on the whole remarkably vague in the urban 
society of contemporary Japan. People speak today of moving pictures with 
a “traditional approach,” but the moving picture itself is simply accepted as 
a part of life, neither Japanese nor Western. There is no longer anything at 
all Occidental about trains, electric lights, printing presses, radios, elections, 
salaries, savings accounts, or ninety per cent of the other elements that make 
up ordinary city life. 

Art critics are constantly blasting the artists who “imitate” the West, 
but the brute fact is that more imitation is usually involved in adopting the 
traditional styles of the past than in accepting the real stimuli that come from 
the hybrid milieu of the present day. It is no accident that more original 
work is being turned out by oil painters and print artists than by artists who 
supposedly belong to the traditional schools. And it is no accident that Muna- 
kata Shik6 is appreciated in the West. 

Mr. Yanagi believes that this last results from Munakata’s faithfulness 
to his Japanese heritage, but on the surface of it there is much more reason to 
suppose that something in Munakata’s work strikes a familiar chord in the 
West. Munakata may very well be unconscious of the Occidental elements in 
his art, but they are there. Van Gogh and Picasso, once known, are not easily 
forgotten. 

Mr. Yasuda has perhaps hit on a truth when he says that Munakata is 
in tune with the spirit of the common people. Where Mr. Yasuda errs is in 
assuming, as he does, that the common people are identical with the folks who 
make folk art. He forgets about the city dwellers of Japan, who make up a 
fourth of the population and nearly all of the art-loving public. These latter, 
for their part, have little to do with Japanese tradition. Most of them have 
unconsciously grown so bata-kusai that the word itself is falling out of use. 
Still, many of them, including Munakata, continue to regard themselves as 
quite purely “Japanese,” and they are right, for many of the elements adopted 
from the West in the Meiji and Taishé periods have become part and parcel 
of Japanese life. The aliens are those who try to persuade us that Japan is 
still a country of ceremonial tea-drinkers and lovable, peaceful, hardworking 
farmers, with their folk songs and all. 

Despite his rather violent assertions about Japanese tradition, Munakata 
has not made this mistake in his art. His work is not a denial of Japanese 
tradition, but neither is it a denial of the jumbled part-Western, part-Eastern 
Japan of today. Its superiority over semi-Western works of a slightly earlier 
age is that the amalgamation of alien elements has taken place within the 
artist rather than on the surface of his pictures. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


On Nothing in Particular 


Yoshida Kenichi 





FRIEND of mine from England told me that the essay as a literary form 
had gone out of fashion in England, because the essayists who had gone 
before had brought this art of writing about nothing in particular to 

such perfection that it was no longer possible to produce anything that was not 
an imitation of someone or other among them. Now, there may be people 
who think that writing about nothing would be a feat so difficult that not a few 
but no one at all would ever be able to do it again once it was done; it may 
also be true that it was repeated nevertheless many times over in England, 
until the technique had reached that perfection which defied further repetition; 
but with us in this country, the case is otherwise. 

To us, there does not seem to be any reason why writing about nothing 
should be restricted to the essay form; nor, for that matter, saying nothing in 
a great number of words to political speeches. Perhaps we have always been 
master essayists and the foremost among the world’s politicians; in our literary 
world, at any rate, it is not only the essay that is about nothing but the novels, 
the critical articles, the other kinds of articles and the poetry that make up 
our by no means negligible yearly output; and the speeches of our politicians 
only reflect the tenor of our daily conversation. To the inevitable question 
which must arise in the reader’s mind as to why this should be so, the possibly 
correct answer might be that we do not want to hurt other people’s feelings. 
It may be more than that: we may be wanting others positively to have a fine 
time. But this needs further explanation. 

Another friend of mine from England once described a visit he made 
to one of the older English universities as being rather like going to sleep in 
cotton wool. He had been welcomed by the senior members of the particular 
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college he visited, who were so nice to him that only the most innocuous sort of 
conversation was possible, an approving murmur rising all about him at each 
inane remark he made and everything smoothed out of tangible existence into 
a world of cloudy compliments. It may well be described as lying somnolent 
in a wrapping of cotton wool; and the conception of courtesy implied in this 
kind of reception accorded to people one wants to be nice to is one which we 
Japanese cannot fail to understand. To give food for thought in any sphere of 
human activity may do service to some kinds of people, but it involves in many 
cases pain to the thinker; and if we had to choose between giving pain to others 
and being inane, our daily behavior, at least, would seem to show that there 
would be no doubt about our going for the latter evil. More than that, to 
be wrapped up in cotton wool is after all an enviable state of existence: having 
a fine time would about describe it, and giving everyone a fine time is the 
general idea underlying life in Japan. 

Perhaps, then, the whole Japanese scene needs to be reconsidered from this 
angle which, though so far left unnoticed, is still tangibly there to be considered. 
Politics, for instance. A foreign correspondent once described Japan as a country 
without a government. It is quite true that we have been for some time with- 
out a government which would look like a government in other countries, but 
it is important to reflect on the unpleasantness that would ensure if we had 
one. A government that was like a government might very well make deci- 
sions and try to carry them out; the opposition would then sometimes actually 
have to oppose them; such a situation is painful in itself, and it forces people 
in general into the disagreeable position cf iiaving to decide for themselves 
which side is right, or at least, the one they will follow. In fact, we have had 
the actual experience in quite recent years of such a government that continued 
to act like a government for several years; and we all remember the outcry it 
caused and the names it was called until finally, it became too much and the 
government fell. We might assume this excess which brought about its down- 
fall to be the excess of disregard for the kind of Japanese savoir-faire that is 
the subject of this article—if that is, this article is about anything. 

Of course, politeness the world over consists in this art of not making peo- 
ple think and polite conversation is only another word for the aimless handling 
of vapor; but in that case, politeness with us is not a code of behavior but the 
essence of life itself. Lao-tze said that to do nothing is the supreme good; the 
great Buddha himself said that to become nothing is the goal all creatures should 
yearn for, and would if they knew any better. Japanese culture (inevitable 
words in articles of this sort) sprang, as everyone knows, from the two great 
civilizations of China and India and we may be said to have surpassed our 
masters in their teachings. We feel this to be all the more so when we consider 
the fact that the Chinese have gone Communist and the Indians neutral, so 
sacrificing their fundamental principles simply in order to become a little 
modern; whereas we have long ago adopted all the modern nuisances and yet 
managed to remain faithful to those principles all the time. To give another 
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example besides politics, debating societies are decidedly a modern innovation 
and we too have them all over the country; but our debating societies do not 
debate. To do so means to argue, to express opinions which it is for the other 
side to overturn point by point, which those on this side would then have to 
upturn again. It is saying something definite so that each word carries, and 
of course such crudities are studiously avoided in our debating societies. As 
their name in Japanese indicates, they are not debating societies but societies 
for the promotion of rhetoric, in the modern sense of flowery speech. The sub- 
ject proposed for debate might be about anything, but the speeches themselves 
would not be. A few ideas of the sort so current at any given period of time 
that one does not need to think about them, and the rest is sentiment, also of 
the right sort, and words and gestures. The words can be listened to as we 
do to the beating of a drum, and gestures, of course, are something we look at 
without much strain on our intellectual faculties; and the admirable thing is 
that, as in other countries in this case, our debating societies prefigure all later 
forms of public speaking, political, social and socialist, so that the Japanese are 
assured of never being put to the inconvenience, and sometimes active pain, 
of having to think at any kind of gathering of people whatsoever. 

Our happiness would still leave much to be desired if there were writers 
who put ideas into our heads in their writings, but this too has been taken 
care of, as has been pointed out before. As a telling example of what we 
consider as effective writing, an eminent critic recently wrote that laws were to 
be obeyed if they were good laws, but not if we thought they were bad, and that 
in that case we should not be punished for the breach of them. This does not 
make sense, but neither does it give pain to anyone; on the contrary, it gives 
everyone a comfortable feeling that they can break all the laws in the world if 
their consciences tell them to and go scot-free, and the matter was allowed to 
drop at that. All knew that the writer in question was not expressing an 
opinion to be seriously debated over, that it was simply a way of giving vent to 
a vague sentiment that we were a lot of happy progressives living in a world 
of reactionary lawgivers; and this was understood so well by everybody that 
not even partisans of the Reaction bothered to answer the somewhat revolu- 
tionary statement. That is how we behave even when confronted by what 
some hasty persons might take to be dangerous ideas; because we know per- 
fectly well that no harm was meant, that the writer, being an eminent one, 
was too much of a well-bred Japanese to have meant any. 

Many more such examples from other fields of Japanese life might be 
cited, all showing that our ideal, which we believe we have actually attained, 
is to remain in that state of happy stupor which is said to be an attribute of 
the gods; but now a terrible fear has gripped me. Perhaps in this confounded 
article I may have inadvertently managed to say something. A Japanese adage 
says: “Those who speak feel the cold air on their lips.” 
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Singing Insects of Autumn 


Omachi Fumie 
@ 


Japanese autumn is glorified by all kinds of grasses, flowers, crimson 
leaves—each contributing to the special atmosphere of autumn. But 
above all the other signs of autumn must be placed, I think, the music 

of the insects chirping in the hills and fields. How greatly have our ancestors, 
for generation after generation, over thousands of years, enjoyed the song of the 
insects: at times finding consolation; at other times finding their sorrows re- 
juvenated. 

I think there must be no other country favored by so many varieties of 
sweet-voiced insects—each creating its special atmosphere—as Japan. I have 
not, it is true, travelled the world in search of insect voices. But I know from 
reading. In the first place, the actual number of singing insects in the civilized 
countries of Europe is small. Insects treated in poetry and prose hardly exceed 
the “cricket on the hearth.” 

In America, perhaps due to a favorable climate, the number of singing 
insects is much greater. Nevertheless, only a few poets seem to have been 
moved by the song of insects, and the general public has never learned to enjoy 
this pleasure. Next to Japan, pleasure in singing insects seems to be most 
widespread in our neighbor China. This is perhaps because, for geographical 
reasons, in general the same varieties live there, and the special atmosphere they 
produce is about the same. Or perhaps it is the racial similarity of the two 
countries. At any rate, one cannot but be struck by the similar customs of the 
two lands. 

It is in Japan, however, that from ancient times the custom of enjoying 
the sweet melody of insects has been most widespread. A brief glimpse at 
Japanese literature and customs from ancient times to the present will dem- 
onstrate this clearly. 

The earliest appearance of singing insects in Japanese literature is in 
the Man’yéshi. In this poetry collection—dating from the Nara Period, eighth 
century—appear fully seven poems describing the kdrogi (cricket); each of 
these verses is a masterpiece, expressing sentiments which cannot but strike the 
modern reader as similar to his own. One of the verses is by a nobleman, Yu- 
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bara no Ogimi, but the others, it should be emphasized, are by anonymous, 
plebeian poets. From that period on, the skilled treatment of the song of in- 
sects in novels, tales and verses is too numerous to detail. 

In the field of Japanese customs the same thing will be found. Lafcadio 
Hearn has treated this subject exquisitely in his “Insect-Musicians.” A glance 
at the novels and other writings of the Heian Period, tenth to twelfth centuries, 
reveals how dearly the insect was regarded. In the mansions of nobles, it is 
recorded, wild grasses were transplanted in the gardens and singing insects let 
loose there for the appreciation of the nobility. Or, on a smaller scale, insects 
were kept in cages for the enjoyment of their singing. It is also known that 
the Emperor, on occasion, would issue an Imperial decree sending the nobles 
out into the fields to collect insects and bring them back to the Palace, where 
drinking and versification parties were then held. From that time on, to the 
present day, though there have been some lapses, the custom of offering singing 
insects to the Throne has persisted. 

Little is known of such pastimes during the periods of civil war, but 
with the peaceful Edo Period in the seventeenth century such customs came to 
spread among all classes of commoners too. And from this early period we 
already find the trade of the “insect-vendor.” Just as they went out on parties 
to enjoy the cherry or plum blossoms, so did the people, carrying wine and 
picnic lunches with them, journey out into the fields for the simple purpose 
of “insect-listening,” as the fashion was called. And further, various spots most 
famous for their singing insects came to be known throughout Japan. 

Though earlier in origin, the first detailed accounts we have of the trade 
of catching and selling singing insects to nature-lovers dates from the late 
eighteenth century. At this period, rather than simply collecting insects from 
nature, the industry of collecting and hatching the insect eggs for commercial 
sale also developed, and the trade of “insect-vendor” became a more stabilized 
one. In a period when the science of entomology had hardly yet developed 
in Japan, this was certainly a remarkable advance. 

Although the traditional customs of “insect-listening” were gradually 
dying out, the industry of insect-culture continued to develop, and the Meiji- 
Taish6 periods of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries marked its 
peak. Originally, for example, there was apparently only one kind of suzu- 
mushi (“bell-ring insect,” the black bush cricket), but in this period some ten 
varieties were developed. Further, with the use of artificial warmth to hasten 
the process of growth, it came about that in every night-fair in Japan could 
be seen shops selling any numbers of singing insects. 

It was only natural that with the horrors of war and the aftermath of 
defeat, the ephemeral trade of the insect-vendor should have died out. Only 
recently, much to our joy, has the trade begun to revive, and people come once 
again to settle down and take pleasure in the song of the insects. 

So far, I have spoken only of singing insects in general; and these, except 
for the summer semi (cicada), have been principally the insects of autumn. 
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And in fact, in Japan to speak of “singing insects” is to refer specifically to the 
insects of autumn. The insects of autumn are themselves divided into two 
large groups, the kirigirisu (long-horned grasshoppers) and the kérogi (crickets), 
but each of these groups in turn includes some forty or fifty species. 

Of the long-horned grasshoppers, the kirigirisu, kutsuwamushi, and the 
umaoi are doubtless the best known, and their song abounds in rustic beauty, 
though it is trifle rough. By contrast, the cricket family is possessed of lovely, 
sweet voices, abounding in grace and refinement. 

In Japan at the present, some forty-seven species of crickets are known. 
But among them nine have no sound-producing organ, so that only thirty-nine 
may be counted among the singing insects. Each of these species has a dif- 
ferent voice, and with long study it is possible to tell the species of each 
cricket simply by hearing its voice. But there are probably only two or three 
experts in Japan who have mastered the distinctions completely. 

Just as the voice of each species of cricket differs, so too does the emo- 
tional atmosphere that its song produces. This depends upon such factors as 
the tone of the voice, the melody and the rhythm, for the special evocative 
quality of each species, and not simply on the subjective feeling of the listener. 

I personally am most fond of the emma-cricket’s voice. This cricket 
begins its song each year around the first day of autumn, and hearing its voice, 
however warm the actual weather may be, one senses that autumn has come. 
It is a clear, bright song, though one tinged with sadness. Among other crickets 
should be mentioned the suzumushi, its voice like a mellow violin; the matsu- 
mushi, reminiscent of a mandolin; the cool voice of the kusahibari; the plaintive 
kanetataki; and the mysterious kantan, of which Hawthorne said that if moon- 
light were changed into a voice, this is what it would be like. Each species 
possesses its own special beauty. And, though its voice cannot exactly be called 
beautiful, mention should be made of the tsuzwresase cricket, with its song of 
katasase, susosase (“stitch-shoulder, stitch-skirt”), which tells us of the coming 
of cold nights, and gives us a feeling of identification with the joys and sorrows 
of the working classes. 

These insects in general begin their song sometime during the first half 
of August, and continue until the end of October or November, embracing the 
whole of autumn. As autumn comes to a close, the insects’ song becomes most 
plaintive, clearly transmitting to us a sense of decline, and the closing of the 
year. The crickets not only tell us the seasons: they are the season. How sad 
would autumn be without their song! 
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Brief Encounters 


Fukada Kyiya 





SS 


LIMBING the Himalayas has become so popular in the past few years 
a that climbing parties from different countries occasionally run into each 
other on the slopes. In principle, of course, the Nepalese and Pakistani 
governments do not allow many parties to attempt peaks within their borders 
at the same time. It was recently reported in the newspapers, for instance, 
that though applications have been made by various countries for permission 
to scale Mt. Dhaulagiri (8,172 m., the sixth highest mountain in the world and 
as yet unconquered) next year, the Nepalese government has only granted 
permission to the Swiss party. The reason for this is that when two expeditions 
attempt the same mountain simultaneously it is not easy to assemble enough 
porters, as well as making it difficult to get food for these porters en route. 

Things are different, however, with small parties which do not involve 
such difficulties. In 1956 parties from both France and England attempted to 
scale a mountain called Muztagh Tower (7,273 m.) in Karakoram. Both parties 
succeeded in reaching the summit, though by different routes. There can have 
been few cases like this, where two parties have vied with each other in 
scaling a hitherto unconquered peak in the Himalayas. 

Cho Oyu (8,153 m.), the world’s seventh highest mountain, was first 
climbed by a small Austrian expedition, in 1954. Here, too, rivals put in 
their appearance. A joint Franco-Swiss expedition, meeting difficulties in its 
attempt to scale its first objective, gave it up and came to Cho Oyu instead. 
The latecomers eventually yielded the right to make the first ascent to their 
predecessors on the scene, but a natural spirit of rivalry seems to have aroused 
bad feelings on both sides before the matter was finally settled. There is 
honor among mountaineers, however, and the Franco-Swiss party was unstint- 
ing in its congratulations when the Austrians succeeded in the first ascent. 

Climbing in the Himalayas is sure to become an even more international 
affair as time goes by, and parties from different countries will be coming 
across each other more and more often on the slopes. Let us hope that, when 
they do, they will show each other the friendliness and unselfishness proper 
to mountaineers. The meeting of the two parties on Cho Oyu is a heart- 
warming example of how this spirit can change rivalry into friendship. 
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The first Japanese expedition to Manaslu failed to reach the summit, 
and returned to Pokhara intending to get a plane from there back to 
Katmandu. Day after day went by, however, and for some reason no plane 
appeared. It happened that a Swiss party was also waiting for a plane at 
Pokhara, having attempted to scale Dhaulagiri and having, like the Japanese 
party, failed. The two groups struck up a friendship, and were soon sharing 
their food and playing football matches with each other. We in Japan have 
heard the Japanese party’s side of the story, but it is interesting to hear how 
the Swiss felt about it. One of their members, Marc Eichelberg, has this to 
say: 


An extraordinary thing happened. I, at any rate, found it remarkable 
that we should come across a Japanese in the middle of Nepal who asked 
us in fluent Swiss German whether the price of milk at home had not 
risen a little. 


The Japanese in question was probably Taguchi Jir6é, one of the ex- 
pedition’s members, who spent many years in Germany, has been to Switzerland 
also and has experience of the Alps proper. The Manaslu party and the 
Dhaulagiri party thus struck up an unexpected friendship in this out-of-the-way 
place, and even their Sherpas played each other football. 


“The Japanese,” Eichelberg also says, “make wonderful companions. 
We consoled each other for not having reached the peak, and joined each 
other in being just a trifle envious of the British for their conquest of Everest. 
We were often invited by our friends to a meal, and we tried eating with 
chopsticks. They had spoons xlso, however.” 


The second Japanese expedition to Manaslu found its way blocked by 
the inhabitants of the village of Sama in the foothills and was forced to turn 
its attention to Ganesh Himal instead. This, however, also proved difficult, 
and they could not reach the top. Frustrated almost beyond endurance, they 
determined at the very least to investigate possible routes up Himal Chuli, and 
set off up Chhuling Khola. Late in the afternoon of the day when they reached 
base camp, two English climbers with a solitary Sherpa came down from a 
ridge above the camp, and once again there was a display of the international 
friendship that binds mountaineers. Kat6 Kiichiré has spoken of this meeting 
in his recent work The Call of the Mountains (Yama ni Hikareru Otoko) 
and it is also mentioned in the Britishers’ account of their adventures. 

They too—the British climbers say—were vastly surprised at this un- 
expected meeting with Japanese climbers in such a spot. What was more, the 
leader (in all probability Taniguchi Genkichi), an imposing figure of a man, 
58 years of age, spoke perfect English. They were shown the greatest friend- 
ship and hospitality by the Japanese party, and were invited into their tent 
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for a meal. For them, this meal was a truly grand affair. Tinned salmon 
followed tomato juice, and when for dessert a really excellent jelly put in its 
appearance, the Englishmen were impressed beyond measure. They were 
curious also to try using chopsticks, and were given a pair as a souvenir. 
Sitting on air-filled cushions in the comfortable Japanese tent, they could not 
refrain from envying the Japanese party with its abundant material comforts, 
and feeling how pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

According to Katéd’s book, the English mountaineers were poor, and 
their pickels, boots, tent and rucksacks were all army surplus. They had come 
at their own expense, saving up their holidays to do so. In their eyes, the 
Japanese party with its numerous porters and Sherpas in tow must indeed 
have seemed a magnificent affair. This reconnaissance party was, in fact, only 
one section of the Japanese expedition proper. 

The next day, the Japanese put up their high-altitude tent to show the 
Englishmen, who were greatly envious of its warmth and practicability. In 
their situation, of course, they had had to cut down on baggage as far as 
possible. That night, beneath the battery-powered lights of the Japanese tent, 
they were regaled with tinned crab, oranges and peaches. 

The next morning the English mountaineers set off once more, carrying 
with them the heartfelt good wishes of their Japanese counterparts. And as 
they went, they were followed by the strains of “Auld Lang Syne” played on 
the harmonica by a member of the Japanese party. 
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Changing Japan: III 


The Population Problem 


Tachi Minoru 


N postwar Japan population changes have been taking place more rapidly, 
probably, than ever before in a civilized nation. These changes have 
brought correspondingly rapid social changes, and they are expected, 

moreover, to have a serious effect upon the social and economic life of the 
Japanese people in the very near future. 

Before going into any explanation of these rapid postwar population 
changes, let us examine briefly the way the population changed during the 
fifty years beginning in the late nineteenth century as a result of the moderni- 
zation of Japan. It is a well-known fact that, during this fifty-year period, the 
process of modernization and the transition to modern population conditions 
was very rapid. In 1872, not long after the Meiji Restoration, the new gov- 
ernment carried out a census of the population with the object of establishing 
a modern national registration system. The result showed that the population 
was approximately 35 million. At the time, the government was making great 
efforts to modernize Japan, but the desire for improvement and reform was 
such that even an industrial revolution on the European model did not seem 
sufficient; there were even some who argued for “racial improvement” by 
introducing European blood into the Japanese race. This is just an episode 
that proves how desperate the Japanese were at that time to modernize the 
nation. The years before the beginning of the twentieth century can be called 
the era of preparation. Modernization began to develop very rapidly once 
this century had begun. As it progressed, the rate of increase of the popula- 
tion also began gradually to climb. In 1911 the population was 50 million; 
by 1925 it had increased to 60 million; and in 1936 it was 70 million. The 
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population of Japan had, thus, doubled during the 64 years since 1872. Figure 
I illustrates the rate of increase during this period. 


Figure I. Population Growth in Japan 
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It is estimated that in 1872 approximately 85% of the employed popula- 
tion was engaged in the primary industries (agriculture, forestry and fishing), 
whereas in 1920 the percentage had decreased to 54%, and in 1940 to 44% 
(Table 9). Modern industries came to develop in the large and medium-sized 
cities, and the population quite naturally tended to center around those cities. 
In 1899, only about 9% of the entire population lived in cities larger than 
50,000, but in 1920 this percentage was about 16%, and in 1940 it had grown 
to over 34%. Modernization in Japan had created, generally speaking, four 
great agglomerations in the population. The first was the area centering 
around Tokyo; the second was the area around Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe; the 
third was around Nagoya; and the fourth was the area in Northern Kyishi 
around Fukuoka. Just before the war, one-third of the entire Japanese popula- 
tion was living in the seven prefectures that held these large cities within 
their boundaries. 

From 1920, when modernization in Japan seemed to have achieved a 
fairly high level, the birth rate started to decrease, following a decrease in the 
mortality rate. This decrease in the birth rate, however, was so slow that it 
had no influence on the natural rate of increase, which rose still higher with 
no sign of coming down. 


2 


At the most recent census, taken in 1955, the population of Japan was 
89.3 million. Calculations of subsequent births and deaths, together with 
emigration and immigration figures, bring last year’s population, as of July 
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Table 1. Population Growth in Japan (1920-1957) 








Year Population in thousands Annual Average 
as of Oct. 1 Increase Rate 

1920 55,391 

13% 
1925 59,179 

1.5% 
1930 63,872 

14% 
1935 68,662 

1.1% 
1940 71,400 

02% 
1945 72,200 

2.9% 
1950 83,200 

1.4% 
1955 89,276 

1.0% 
1957 *90,900 





Populations for 1920-50 are based on population censuses and adjusted to the area 
of Japan’s territories in 1950. 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Estimates of Yearly Population in Japan, 1953. 

*July 1, current population estimated by the Bureau of Statistics. 


1, to an estimated 90.9 million (Table 1). Japan now has the fifth largest 
population in the world after China, India, Soviet Russia and the United States. 
With her defeat in the war, Japan lost 46% of her former territories and at 
present covers an area of only about 370,000 square kilometers. This great 
population, in other words, is living in an area approximately that of the State 
of California. Consequently, the population density is very great and about 
246 people are living in each square kilometer. This population density is 
third only to Holland and Belgium. But topographical conditions in Japan 
must also be taken into consideration. In Holland and Belgium, two-thirds of 
the land can be used for cultivation, whereas in Japan, with its many moun- 
tains, the proportion is only one-sixth. 

In 1945, directly after the war, the population of Japan was about 72.2 
million. This means that in the twelve years since the war there has been an 
increase of about 18 million people. The population of Thailand and Burma 
is about 18 million, so that in these twelve years an added population equivalent 
to the total population of one of these two nations has appeared in Japan. 

There was a temporary decrease in the population after the war. Casu- 
alties among servicemen were estimated at about 1.8 million, and among civilians 
at 0.3 million. Yet on the other hand, 6.3 million Japanese were repatriated 
from abroad after the war, while only 1.2 million foreigners left Japan. 
Furthermore, there was a baby-boom from 1947 to 1949, and the mortality rate 
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dropped considerably. Thus, the postwar population increase soon covered 
the decrease caused by the war and went on to rise still higher. Nevertheless, 
since 1950, in spite of the drop in the mortality rate, the birth rate has dropped 
so suddenly that the population increase curve is levelling off quite rapidly, 


3 


As can be seen from Table 2, the mortality rate since 1947 has been 
dropping very quickly. The recent mortality rate is eight per thousand—half 
of what it was before the war. This figure falls into the lower bracket among 
the civilized nations of the world. One further factor, however, should be taken 
into consideration—that the average population age in Japan is still quite 
low and the aged population, with its high mortality rate, correspondingly 
small. 

The main reason for the drop in the mortality rate is that deaths caused 
by infectious diseases, especially acute contagious diseases, have decreased 
notably. Furthermore, this improvement stems from the drop in the infantile 
mortality rate and the remarkable strides made in the treatment of tuberculosis 
among young people. The life-expectation of the Japanese people became 17 
years longer within the twenty years from 1936-37 to 1956-57 (Table 3). If one 
considers the life-span of women, however, which is 70 years in more than ten 
of the civilized nations of the world, it is clear that the mortality rate in Japan 
has not yet come down to a satisfactory level. 

In the three years from 1947 to 1949, thanks to the postwar marriage 
boom and the subsequent baby-boom, the birth rate rose higher than the pre- 


Table 2. Crude Vital Rates (1920-1956) 











Period Birth Rate Death Rate Natural 
per 1,000 per 1,000 Increase Rate 

1920-24 35.0 23.0 12.0 
1925-29 34.0 19.8 14.2 
1930-34 318 18.1 13.7 
1935-39 29.1 17.3 118 
1940-43 30.1 16.0 14.1 
1947 34.3 146 19.7 
1948 33.5 119 21.6 
1949 33.0 116 21.4 
1950 28.1 10.9 17.2 
1951 25.3 99 15.4 
1952 23.4 8.9 14.4 
1953 21.5 8.9 12.6 
1954 20.0 8.2 11.9 
1955 19.4 78 11.6 
*1956 18.4 8.0 10.4 





Figures computed by the Welfare Ministry. 
* Provisional. 
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Table 3. Expectation of Life at Birth (1921-1957) 








Life Tables Period Male Female 
years years 

Bureau of Statistics, No. 4 1921-25 42.06 43.20 
Bureau of Statistics, No. 5 1926-30 44.82 46.54 
Bureau of Statistics, No. 6 1935-36 46.92 49.63 
Weifzre Ministry, No. 8 1947 50.06 53.96 
Welfare Ministry, No. 9 1950-52 59.57 62.97 
Institute of Population 
Problems, abridged No. 10 1956-57 63.02 67.12 











war level. Since 1950, however, the curve has been going down rapidly at a 
rate rarely observed before. The birth rate in 1956 was only half that in 
1920, when the birth rate was the highest ever known in Japan. The rate 
for 1956 was just about the same as the birth rate in France, and could pro- 
bably be rated among the lowest in the civilized nations. 

If the present mortality rate continues and each woman in Japan gives 
birth to 2.3 babies in her lifetime, the population of Japan in the future will 
neither rise nor fall but become stationary. According to the figures for 1956, 
the women of Japan are each giving birth to 2.36 babies, so the increase rate 
is coming very close to a halt. And if the birth rate continues to curve 
downwards for some years in the future, a decrease in the population of Japan 
may well be expected. 

The reason for this sudden drop in the birth rate can be found in the 
impoverished living conditions prevailing directly after the war and to the 
endeavors made to raise living standards. The method used to cut down 
the birth rate was at first, in most cases, abortion, since knowledge of con- 
traception was limited to the larger cities. 

In 1949, the Welfare Ministry, following a decision made by the National 
Council of Pharmacy, gave permission for the manufacture of large numbers 
of different contraceptives. Knowledge about contraceptives was, thus, gradual- 
ly propagated, but the more convenient method of abortion still remained 
more prevalent, and even showed signs of increasing. In order to prevent 
illegal abortions, the Eugenic Protection Law was amended in May, 1949, and, 
as a result, abortion was legalized in a large number of cases. In 1951 the 
government, trying to prevent abortion in the interests of the mothers con- 
cerned, decided on a policy of further propagating knowledge of contracept- 
ives. In 1952, when the Eugenic Protection Law was again amended and the 
legal procedures for abortion made simpler, new provisions dealing with the 
popularization of contraceptives were added at the same time. In 1954, the 
Foundation-Institute for Research on Population Problems proposed that the 
government take action to spread knowledge of family planning as part of its 
policy for solving the population problem. In 1953, the Welfare Ministry had 
established a Population Problems Inquiry Council as an advisory body to 
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discuss population problems, and this Table 4. Abortions reported under the 
Council in 1954 recommended that ___Bagealle Protection Law. we 
the government should work to spread No. of Abortions 
the practice of family planning not, m: wear (unt 10) 
as hitherto, with the idea of protect- a Ps 

ing the mothers only, but as an an ai 


integral part of its population policy. 














1952 798 

The government, that same year, 1958 1068 
decided to take resolute action along 1954 1,148 
these lines. 1955 1,170 

The Welfare Ministry is work- 1956 1,156 
ing—relying chiefly on 845 Eugenic aint 
Protection Advice Bureaus scattered Table 5. Proportion of Couples Prac- 
throughout the country—to give guid- tising Contraception where 
ance, individually and collectively, —— Wife's Age is under 50. 
on how to plan a family. In this, Whole 

- aa Year Country Urban Rural 
many civic organizations also are co- AM 28 em 
operating with the Welfare Ministry. nay 227% 28% 187% 
As a result of such work, the number a % aad sad 
of abortions, which increased so 1658 dete ase from & comple curvey by Ge 
greatly after the war and which Enotionte of Puputesion Problems, Welfare 
reached a peak in 1955, seems to be Ministry and 1954 data from a sample survey 


; by the Welfare Ministry. 
showing a gradual tendency to 


decrease (Table 4). Knowledge of family planning, on the other hand, seems 
to be spreading gradually (Table 5). 
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Analyzing these trends in birth and mortality rates, the Institute of 
Population Problems of the Ministry of Welfare has made an estimate of 
Japan’s population in 1965, based on the figures (male, female, age) obtained 
in the 1955 census, and they have further extended their estimate to 1975 
(Table 6), assuming that the fertility rate of women at any given age and the 
mortality rate according to sex and age as estimated for 1965 would remain 
constant. As Table 7 shows, although the rate of increase of the population 


Table 6. Future Population as estimated by the Institute of Population 
Problems, Welfare Ministry. (Unit: 1,000) 





Age Group 





Year Total 0-14 15-64 65 and over 

1955 99.275 29,992 54,558 4,724 
1960 93,371 27,599 60,434 5,338 
1965 96,398 22,995 67,363 6,110 
1970 99,579 20,635 71,960 6,984 
1975 


102,729 20,626 74,254 7,850 
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Table 7. Hypothetical Crude Vital Rates in Future Population estimat- 
ed by the Institute of Population Problems, Welfare Ministry. 











Period Birth Rate Death Rate Natural Increase Rate 
(per thousand) (per thousand) (per thousand) 

1955-60 16.8 79 89 

1960-65 14.1 7.7 64 

1965-70 14.5 8.0 65 

1970-75 14.9 8.7 62 





may continue to go down because of the decrease in the birth rate, yet some- 
where around the year 1971, according to this assumption, the population of 
Japan will reach or pass the 100 million mark. 

Even more important than the size of the population is the rapid 
change in its age distribution caused by the postwar drop in the mortality 
rate and, in particular, by the decrease in the birth rate. This, too, will have 
a great effect on the social life of the Japanese people. For the past two or 
three years there has been an increase in the number of children in the first 
grade at primary schools, and a consequent shortage of teachers and class- 
rooms. This is because the children born during the baby-boom years are 
now entering school. Now, however, according to the newspapers, the kinder- 
gartens in their turn are having a hard time fulfilling the demands made on 
them. Old people, furthermore, are now saying frankly that formerly they 
tried to have many children, in spite of the hardships this involved, because 
they could expect their children to take care of the old folk. Recently, however, 
birth control is limiting the number of children and, what is worse, these 
children do not give the same thought to the old that their predecessors did. 
Though their life-span may have been lengthened, the old people complain 
they are worried as to who is going to take care of them in future. 

Before the war, the proportion of children under 15 years of age in the 
population was growing, while the proportion of old people over 65 was 
decreasing, and the average age of the Japanese was becoming younger (Table 
8). Since 1950, on the other hand, the proportion of children is decreasing 


Table 8. Changes in Age Distribution (1920-1955 





Proportion of Age Groups to Total Population 





Year Median Age 0-14 15-64 65 and over 
1920 22.33 36.47%, 58.26% 5.27% 
1935 22.02 36.86 58.49 4.64 
1947 22.28 35.30 59.90 4.80 
1950 22.33 $5.37 59.69 4.94 
1955 23.73 33.60 61.11 5.29 
*1965 27.83 23.78 69.88 6.34 
*1975 $1.87 20.08 72.28 7.64 





Data from Census Reports. 


* Data from future population estimates made by the Institute of Population 
Problems, Welfare Ministry. 
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Figure II. Population Profiles for 1955 and 1965 
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because of the drop in the birth rate, while the proportion of the population 
at the productive age and of old people is growing considerably, so that there 
is a definite trend in the direction of an aging population (Figure II). 

The most important factor in the population problem in Japan during 
the next ten years will be the great increase in the productive population. 
As Table 8 shows, Japan’s total population will increase by about ten million 
in the ten years between 1955 and 1965, but the increase in the productive 
population—between the ages of 15 and 64—will be as much as 13 million. 
Compared to this, the population of children under the age of 15 will decrease 
by seven million and the population of people over 65 by 1.4 million. The 
foremost demographic problem, and the basic problem for future economic 
planning, will be how to find employment for this rapidly increasing popula- 
tion at the productive age and, at the same time, how to increase the rate of 
economic expansion in order to support them. As early as 1955, the Popula- 
tion Problem Inquiry Council, mentioned above, gave the government a serious 
warning in the form of a resolution entitled “On Japan’s Capacity to Support 
its Population.” This problem is similarly the most important question the 
Economic Planning Board is attempting to solve in the new economic five 
year plan it is now drawing up. 
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According to the 1950 census, there were only 0.72 million unemployed, 
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compared with approximately 36 million employed. At the 1955 census, there 
were only 0.76 million unemployed, and about 39 million employed. In 
1947, the population distribution in Japanese industry had gone back to a 
state resembling that of 1920, but by 1950 it had very nearly reached that of 
1930. By 1955, the proportion of employment in the primary industries showed 
an unprecedented low, while the proportion in the tertiary industries was the 
highest ever (Table 9). From these figures, one may get the impression that, 


Table 9. Changes in Population Distribution in Industry. (1920-1955) 





~~ Year Total Primary Secondary Tertiary 

a eats (A) Actual Number (in millions) 

1920 27.0 14.4 5.6 69 
1930 29.3 14.5 6.0 8.9 
1940 $2.2 14.2 8.4 9.6 
1947 33.3 17.8 74 8.1 
1950 35.6 17.2 78 10.6 
#1955 39.2 16.2 9.3 13.8 

(B) Proportion 

1920 100 54 21 26 
1930 100 49 20 30 
1940 100 44 26 30 
1947 100 53 22 24 
1950 100 48 22 30 
*1955 100 4l 24 35 


Data on persons of 14 years and over obtained from the Bureau of Statistics’ A Com- 
parison of Numbers Employed in Various Industries as revealed in Population 
Censuses for 1920-1950, 1952. 

* Data from 1% sample tabulation of 1955 population census. 


in spite of the great increase in the productive population, the distribution 
of population in industry shows a very high level of development, and that 
there has been a parallel increase in employment. 

One of the most important characteristics in the make-up of Japanese 
industry is that while, on the one hand, huge modern enterprises are develop- 
ing, there are still many old-fashioned small enterprises run on a family basis. 
Statistics for 1955 show that, of all employes over the age of fifteen, 37.59% were 
employed in such small-scale private enterprises, 31% being unpaid family 
workers. It is well known that Japanese agriculture is based on petty farm- 
ing, but it should also be realized that about 95% of all establishments in 
the manufacturing industries are small firms with less than 30 workers, and 
that such workers account for about 44% of the total. In the tertiary indus- 
tries, the proportion of extremely small firms and of their employes is still 
greater than in the case of the manufacturing industries. 

Among the people employed in these small enterprises, the proportion 
of workers who are not receiving adequate pay, who are not working regular 
long hours and whose productivity is very low is extremely large. According 
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to the figures, unemployment would seem to be very low and full employment 
to have been almost realized, but it should be noted that under-employment, 
in the sense just explained, is actually very high. It is difficult to make surveys 
of the real state of affairs where such employment is concerned, but when 
estimates made by various scholars are compared it can probably be said that 
the number of under-employed is seven to ten times larger than that of the 
completely unemployed. From what has been said earlier, it will be clear that, 
during the next few years, the number of people of productive age will in- 
crease at a great rate, and that the number of employed persons will increase 
at about the same speed. It is assumed that this increase in the employed 
population will be mainly in the small enterprises and that there will be a 
growing tendency to under-employment. One of the gravest and most funda- 
mental problems in handling the population, employment and economic 
planning will be how to switch the ever-increasing numbers of under-employed 
to full-time employment, and how to create more jobs. 
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Out of Recent Books 


Uramatsu Samitaro 


After the end of the last war, experts on the subject of Japanese gardens 
developed an interest in studying garden design not only as an art, but 
its development in relation to history and architecture. As a result, a 
large number of studies have begun to appear in print. Many of these 
are illustrated with beautiful photographs, and a book by Shigemori 
Kanto represents a fresh and significant treatment of Japanese garden 
design. It is an example of the many admirable books on Japanese 
gardens which have appeared lately. 


HE Shugakuin Imperial Villa, in Kyoto, is said to be one of the most 
beautiful among the classic gardens in existence today. The artificial 
lake there is large enough for boating. There are a number of islands 

on the lake, and bridges by which they can be reached. The paths around the 
lake give the stroller a variety of enchanting vistas. Throughout the garden we 
come across streams and waterfalls. There are several small buildings in various 
parts of this garden, each one set in a smaller garden designed to harmonize 
with the architecture. In the spacious garden of the Shugakuin we find the 
various traditions of Japanese gardening fused into a magnificent whole. 

Shugakuin Imperial Villa was built during the second half of the 17th 
century by the Emperor Gomizuno-o. It became his private residence after his 
abdication, and the garden is preserved as one of the finest expressions of those 
traditions which shaped Japanese gardening. For those who are interested in 
the sources of those traditions, Nippon no Teien Geijutsu, a three-volume 
book by Shigemori Kanto, provides a richly satisfying account. 

Although this book has been published in Shigemori Kanto’s name, it is 
probably the joint work of father and son. The author, a noted designer of 
gardens, is the son of Shigemori Reiz6, also famous as a designer, and this book 
has been modelled very closely on the latter’s History of Japanese Gardens. 

According to the author, Japanese garden designing developed about the 
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5th century of the Christian era. Various records and documents of that period 
mention the existence of gardens with ponds. Even more tangible evidence 
has been found in the remains of a garden that once existed in the compound 
of Achi Shrine in Okayama Prefecture. Several rocks grouped in the shrine- 
compound roughly resemble a crane and turtle, animals which the ancient 
Japanese regarded as symbols of good fortune and longevity. Objects shaped 
in their likeness were apparently placed in gardens to bring good luck. 

According to legends which came to Japan from China by way of Korea, 
the crane and turtle were divine messengers sent to mankind from Ho6rai, the 
Elysian fields of ancient Chinese myth. In Hérai there was no sickness or death. 
It was the ideal of man’s hopes and endeavors, the land of everlasting happiness. 

Out of these myths and beliefs grew the practice of venerating likenesses 
or symbols of the crane and turtle. Magic powers were ascribed to these | 
and awe-inspiring sacred symbols which were set up in gardens. Later, a large 
rock or arrangement of rocks began to appear in gardens to represent Hérai. 
After giving information of this kind, the author explains that the use of rocks 
in Japanese gardens was religious in origin. 

With the introduction of Buddhism to Japan, the ancient beliefs under- 
went certain modifications. Hdrai was identified with its Buddhist equivalent, 
Shumisen, the paradise of Buddhist theology, and the terms Horai and Shumisen 
were used interchangeably. The rock symbol for Shumisen, however, was a 
central rock or stone pillar representing the Buddha, with a smaller rock or 
upright stone on either side of the central symbol. These smaller rocks were 
intended to represent lesser manifestations of the Buddha. Later, as the reli- 
gious significance of the Shumisen group diminished, the arrangement of three 
rocks or stones came to be regarded as the principal motif around which a 
garden was designed. Other features of the traditional garden, which were 
considered indispensable to the design, were actually imaginative elaborations 
of the original beliefs about Hdrai or Shumisen. To take one example, the 
belief that Hérai lay on the farther side of an ocean gave rise to the pond which 
is found in so many gardens. The crane and turtle, messengers from the land 
of the blessed, were then represented by islands in the pond. It was in such 
ways, then, that objects or symbols of worship came to be regarded as indis- 
pensable features of Japanese garden decor. 

By the 10th century, when an aristocratic culture reached its perfection 
in the capital, Kyoto, gardens began to play an important role in the life of the 
ruling class. Great wealth and skill were lavished on the gardens of the 
princes and nobility. Minute care was paid not only to the arranging of rocks 
and stones in gardens, but trees and shrubs were introduced to simulate natural 
scenery. The edge of a pond was made to look like a beach, and the shoreline 
varied by bays and promontories. 

Waterfalls and cascades now entered into the elaborate scheme of garden- 
making. River water was brought to gardens by canals. Waterfalls were built 
according to strictly prescribed rules, which called for three ledges by which 
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the water was to descend. A stone, symbolizing a carp, was always placed on 
one of the three ledges, or else at the bottom of the waterfall. This practice 
had its origin in an ancient Chinese legend in which it was said that a carp 
which succeeded in making its way up the triple falls would be rewarded by 
being changed into a sacred dragon. 

During this period, the elaborately constructed gardens of the nobility 
became the scene for all sorts of entertainments and pastimes. There was 
boating on the artificial lakes to the accompaniment of music. Poetry parties 
were held along the winding streams, and dancing took place in the garden. 
These were some of the ways in which gardens were used as places for enjoy- 
ment. 

Although garden designing by this time was becoming a highly developed 
art, the traditions of the earliest gardens continued to be observed. To omit 
the Shumisen, crane, or turtle symbols was unthinkable. Further additions, 
however, were made to those symbols by which the correctness of a garden was 
judged. Rocks of various shapes and sizes were placed in ponds to represent 
ships setting out or returning from Hérai. These also came to be regarded in 
time as another of the features of the ideal garden. The classical Japanese 
garden as we know it is, therefore, an expression of traditions that have been 
established over many centuries. If we keep this in mind, we will find that 
the gardens we visit have a greater meaning for us, and much that may have 
been lost on us until now becomes significant. Shigemori Kanto’s book, thus, 
throws much light on the curious history that is concealed behind the pleasing 
externals of classic garden designing. 

The garden at Kinkakuji (Golden Pavilion) epitomizes the culture of 
this aristocratic period. It is one of the most perfect examples of a garden in 
which all the exacting conditions of classic garden designing have been met. 

A new phase in garden design developed when the rule of the aristocrats 
came to an end and the warrior class seized power. Zen Buddhism, which was 
introduced to Japan at this time, was welcomed by the new ruling class, to whom 
the stoic aspects of this militant religion were congenial. It was also in this 
period that many priests returned from China, bringing with them examples 
of the powerful India-ink paintings of the Sung artists. These paintings infused 
a new spirit into the delicate and subdued pictorial art of Japan, and nourished 
a vigor and boldness that it lacked. 

Garden design was also affected. Although the original conventions 
were observed strictly, rocks and stones began to be used predominantly in the 
fashioning of gardens. This reliance upon rocks and stones in the constructing 
of gardens precluded the liberal use of trees and water. There were certain 
advantages, however, in this, particularly in localities where water was scarce 
and limited space did not allow for a pond or the planting of trees. The garden 
at Daitokuji is an example of a garden where white sand has been used to 
create the illusion of water. Here we find waterfalls without water, islands 
and bridges where no water can be seen. The effect produced by this exclusive 
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use of rocks is one of strength and austerity, not unlike that we feel on looking 
at a Sung painting. 

Ryianji, however, was an even more startling departure from previous 
conceptions of garden designing, and its designer, furthermore, completely dis. 
regarded the conventional symbols—the crane, turtle and carp. Fifteen rocks 
of as many shapes and sizes are arranged on an expanse of white sand, enclosed 
on three sides by a low wall. From whatever angle they are viewed, the rocks 
appear like islands jutting up from the sea. The lines of the rocks, their color 
and the exact positions in which they are placed in relation to each other 
produce the effect of an abstract painting. The simplicity and harmony of the 
grouping make it one of the most starkly beautiful and unique gardens yet 
constructed, one that is to be viewed from indoors and enjoyed as a painting. 
It seems to reflect most perfectly the contemplative philosophy of Zen. 

The period in which the teachings of Zen Buddhism permeated society 
was succeeded by an age of continuous civil wars, and not until the end of the 
16th century was there peace. When Toyotomi Hideyoshi, a local warlord, 
appeared, he brought all Japan under his rule. Great changes then began to 
take place as the country entered into an era of freedom and opulence. 

Gardens reflected the spirit of this new age. Though the age-old tradi- 
tions continued to be observed, designers seemed less conscious of restraints and 
improvised freely on the accepted conventions of garden-making. The religious 
motives which had earlier influenced designing were discarded. Designers gave 
free play to their imagination in such gardens as those at Nijé Castle and Ka- 
tsura Imperial Villa. The traditional Hdrai, or Shumisen, crane and turtle 
symbols are found here, but shorn completely of religious meaning. No longer 
are Horai island and the other islands set apart as sacred and unapproachable. 
Bridges link them with the rest of the garden. 

The vogue of cha-no-yu (tea ceremony), one of the amenities of social 
life among the ruling class of this period, also influenced gardens. Gardens 
were designed to meet the demands and ideals of cha-no-yu. As the philosophy 
of Zen inspired the building of rock gardens, so did the serenity and aestheticism 
of cha-no-yu bring new graces to the garden. Stone lanterns now came into 
use. The rocks and stones which previously had been used to create land- 
scapes were employed to produce other effects. Much thought and ingenuity 
went into the paving of walks and the space surrounding entrances. Stepping 
stones began to be used and placed in ways that produced a variety of patterns. 
Examples of beautiful and unusual paving can been seen at Katsura Imperial 
Villa, many of them strikingly like modern abstract paintings. 

In the two-hundred and fifty years of peace that prevailed under the 
Tokugawa shoguns, wealthy daimyos in the provinces built gardens that were 
an expression of their wealth and power. Of these, Kérakuen in Okayama 
Prefecture—more like a park than a private garden—is one in which the rigid 
conventions that governed garden designing have been subordinated to a new 
conception of the garden. 
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Following the Restoration of 1868, garden designing entered another 
phase in which the traditions of the classic garden were almost completely for- 
gotten. A newly created aristocracy and ruling class spared no expense in 
constructing gardens whose aim was to reproduce natural landscapes. There 
was little or no regard for the forms of the past. Streams, waterfalls, mountains, 
valleys and forests were constructed in miniature in the garden. This trend, 
the author claims, was a vulgar travesty of the traditional ideas behind the 
classic garden. 

In the 1920’s a number of garden designers, of whom the author’s father 
was one, initiated a movement to revitalize the old concepts of garden design 
and to bring to it a fresh technique in keeping with modern architectural forms 
and modern sensibilities. ‘Though not all of this has been realized, some modern 
gardens reflect what these designers had in mind. The many possibilities in- 
herent in the traditional use of rocks as garden motifs have been explored. 

This book is one of several fine ones that have appeared on the subject 
of garden designing. The three volumes consist of photographs arranged in 
historical sequence. These views of gardens have been taken from angles 
designed to show the reader the anatomy, as it were, of a garden. A careful 
study of these illustrations will show us how the garden in Japan has developed 
and changed through the centuries. 

One serious fault I find with this work is the author’s failure to include 
photographs of modern gardens other than those designed by his father. This 
may have been a result of the author’s preoccupation with his and his father’s 
particular ideas about modern garden design. Since there are a number of 
other fine modern gardens in existence, it would have added greatly to the 
book to have included photographs of these. 

The author has written a history of Japanese gardens to accompany the 
photographs. His account is competent and precise and will surely give the 
reader a wealth of information, as well as an understanding of Japanese garden 
designing. Each illustration has a caption written by Shigemori Kanto, and 
his brief explanations are often illuminating. The English translation of these 
captions, most regrettably, is atrocious. What is worse, the English often does 
not follow what the author has written and is meaningless. 
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THE JOMON PoTTERY OF JAPAN 
By J. Edward Kidder, Jr. 


Ascona, Artibus Asiae Publishers, Switzerland. 1957. 
xvi+200 pp. with 45 illus. and 7 plates. Swiss Frs. 53.50 or $12.75. 


UROPEAN and American scholars ap- 
E pear to find it fairly difficult to study 
the development of Japan’s ancient culture 
and then present the result of their research 
in monograph form. We Japanese live in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Asia, and speak 
a language which is extremely difficult to 
understand; hence it is never an easy thing 
for a European or an American scholar to 
understand us. Even quite humble scholars 
have often devoted several years to the study 
of Japanese culture and its analysis, but they 
have usually not been able really to get any 
“grasp” of the subject. After all, even we 
Japanese often find it far from easy to under- 
stand Japan. It is something we always find 
ourselves discussing, so it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the person from Europe or Amer- 
ica will be able to comprehend it. 

These are my views, and it was with 
them in mind that I began to look through 
Mr. Kidder’s new book on the study of 
Japan’s Jémon pottery. How much, I 
wondered, had he been able to understand 
of our research on this subject. Jémon pot- 
tery, which dates from Japan's Stone Age, is 
in my opinion something that because of its 
wonderful skill of execution Japan can well 
boast of to the world. Also I feel that the 
studies of this Jomon pottery which Japanese 
prehistorians and archaeologists have made 
can also be boasted of to the world because 
of their great detail. This is especially true 
of the minute chronological studies which 
have been made of this pottery by Japanese 
scholars. Every Japanese reader who goes 
through the present volume will be anxious 
to find out to what extent Mr. Kidder has 
been able to understand these things. 

The book begins with an Introduction, 
followed by a chapter entitled Jémon Pot- 


tery and Physical Characteristics, chiefly deal- 
ing with technical fields. Next come nine 
chapters, beginning with one on The Kant 
Plain, which give a general outline of the 
development of Jomon pottery in the various 
parts of Japan. Chapter XI attempts a sum- 
mary of the various local types. The sum- 
maries of the various local types of the pot- 
tery are quite well organized. 

I have written above of how the minute 
nature of Japanese studies on Jémon pottery 
present something of which Japan can well 
boast to the world. But at the same time it 
must be admitted that Japanese scholars in 
this field have tended to seek after detail 
for its own sake, and have neglected search- 
ing for unifying trends. Their studies have 
become so complex that probably, except for 
a very small number of specialists, there is 
no one who can get much out of them. In 
spite of this, Mr. Kidder has read and used 
the literature written in Japanese, difficult 
for European and American scholars to get 
hold of. He has done a good job of under- 
standing and organizing this literature, and 
also of criticizing it. This would be difficult 
even for a Japanese scholar. 

Mr. Kidder begins by making clear the 
“types” of Jémon pottery. His study of these 
“types” takes as its point of departure dif- 
ferentiating traits of decoration, to which 
he devotes his work. This is also the point 
of approach of those Japanese prehistorians 
and archaeologists who can be said to be the 
leaders in their fields today. The difficulty 
is that there is considerable room for doubt 
concerning the justification of this approach. 

There is no necessary identity between 
Jomon pottery types and the types of the 
Jomon culture. Most Japanese up to the 
present time have, in their treatment of 
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decoration, bogged down in a discussion of 
minute detail, this particular line and that 
particular dot, forgetting any attempt to 
grasp the ideas which embrace all these 
details. 

This is why every time a new site is ex- 
cavated Japanese scholars completely lose 
themselves in the discussion of the different 
types of vessels found in it, finally produc- 
ing a seemingly endless procession of dif- 
ferent “types.” We, the third parties to such 
discussions, look on in wonder, entertaining 
profound misgivings as to whether this is any 
proper way in which to carry out research on 
pottery types. 

And Mr. Kidder, too, must be said to 
shew himself going down this same road of 
the Japanese specialist—the road concerning 
which I entertain these apprehensions. I had 
hoped to find in Mr. Kidder’s book a really 
severe criticism of this methodology, but in- 
stead I find that in his accounts of the vari- 
ous local types of Jémon pottery he follows 
far too faithfully along the paths marked 
out by the Japanese specialists. 

One more thing. It appears to me that 
in his divisions of local types Mr. Kidder 
shows himself not too familiar with the vari- 
ous areas of Japan. Nor can I agree with 
many of the names he assigns to local types. 
He groups together, for example, the area 
of Shizuoka, Aichi and Mie Prefectures under 
the heading of the Tokai, which he lists to- 
gether with the Kanté. Tokai is used pre- 
sumably in the sense of the Toékaidé, but it 
is not until a period well after the age of 
mound burials that it is proper to use such 


THE DOUBLE PATRIOTS 
By Richard Storry. 


London, Chatto and Windus, 1957. 335 pp. 25s. 


ERE is a handy, skilfully compiled 
history of modern Japan. At the 
moment, the study of modern Japanese his- 
tory seems to be in vogue in Europe and 
America, as well as in Japan itself. The 
characteristic of this new work, however, is 


terminology in respect to this region. In 
JOmon culture, the Kanté area forms a dis- 
tinctive cultural sphere, and this should first 
be firmly grasped. 

Again, what Mr. Kidder calls the Kansai 
is rather different from what we ordinarily 
term the Kinai, or Five Home Provinces, or 
even the Kinki, or Kyoto-Osaka Area. As to 
whether or not it forms a single cultural 
area, there is grave room for doubt. One 
wonders just what the basis was upon which 
such divisions were made, and also why such 
ambiguous designations as Kansai were used 
for the areas set up. One wishes that Mr. 
Kidder had taken the trouble to consult a 
few scholars before making his area divisions. 

Finally, one must admit the great 
amount of labor which was necessary for the 
grouping of the pottery of the various areas 
chronologically, but I for one would have 
liked to see more photographs of the vessels 
themselves included. Japanese specialists in 
the field are fond, to be sure, of collecting 
photographs of pottery fragments and on the 
basis of these drawing conclusions about the 
developments of whole pottery types, but I 
feel that photographs showing entire pieces 
are really necessary if the reader is going to 
get any idea of the subject. Mr. Kidder de- 
serves the thanks of Japanese specialists in 
the field for his work in organizing their 
research, but a more sustained effort will 
be necessary in the future if Japan’s Jomon 
pottery is to be made intelligible to readers 
aboard, ignorant as they are of things Japa- 
nese. 


Gotd Shuichi 


its success in presenting, rather in the man- 
ner of a textbook, the history of Japan dur- 
ing the TaishO and Shéwa periods with 
emphasis on the specifically Japanese brand 
of nationalism that flourished during those 
years. 
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From the Meiji Period onwards, a whole 
succession of rightist and nationalist groups 
arose in Japan—the Genydsha and the Koku- 
ryikai, the Kokusuikai and the Dai Nippon 
Seigidan, the Kokuhonsha, the Kenkokukai 
and many others. Mr. Storry gives an ac- 
count of the birth and subsequent develop- 
ment of these groups, as well as covering 
briefly but thoroughly the figures that con- 
trolled them. Eventually, these rightist 
groups were to win the support of the mid- 
dle-ranking officers and young officers of the 
Imperial Army, and with them plan and 
carry out a series of terrorist activities. 

This rightist movement found its prin- 
cipal ideological backing in the works of a 
man called Kita Ikki. His Outline for the 
Reconstruction of Japan, published in 1919, 
became the bible of the fascist movement 
in Japan. Mr. Storry describes Kita’s activi- 
ties in detail, as well as those of Okawa 
Shimei, a professional revolutionary, and 
others. 

The work also gives an account of organ- 
izations such as the Kinkei Gakuen, founded 
by a specialist in Confucian studies called 
Yasuoka Masaatsu, and the Kokuikai, which 
attempted to define the true meaning of 
Kokutai (“national polity”) and to determine 
the course this national polity should follow. 
There is also a detailed account of the pro- 
cess whereby the nationalist movement drew 
into its orbit not merely a limited section 
of rightists but members of the aristocracy 
such as Konoe Fumimaro and Sakai Tada- 
masa, generals such as Araki Sadao, and 
top-ranking bureaucrats such as Hirota Koki 
and Goto Fumio. 

The author proceeds to a discussion of 
the struggle at home, between the conserva- 
tive and liberal factions (who favored col- 
laboration with Britain and America) on the 
one hand and the ultra-rightist faction on 
the other, concerning the signing of the 
London Treaty. The so-called March and 
October Incidents are dealt with, and there 
is a description of the terrorist activities of 
the extreme right-wing groups led by such 
people as Inoue Nisshé and Tachibana Ké6- 
saburo. ‘This leads eventually to a discus- 
sion of the tragic struggle between the two 
army factions known as the “Kédé-ha” and 
the “Tosei-ha.” 


Throughout this whole period, the elder 
statesman Saionji maintained a consistently 
liberal outlook. Of his activities and those 
of the three lesser lights—Konoe, Kido and 
Harada—who hovered about him, the 
work gives a detailed account. Saionji was 
the most powerful barricade against the 
ultra-rightist views and the expansionism 
that were to lead Japan into a disastrous 
war, but a single elderly liberal proved in 
the end powerless against the angry tide of 
nationalism at home that swelled eventually 
into an overwhelming historical force. 

The author relates the successive devel- 
opments in this tragedy with a considerable 
degree of accuracy, betraying at the same 
time a passionate interest in his subject. The 
group of liberals led by Saionji included such 
veteran politicians as Makino Shinken, Saitd 
Makoto, Ichiki KitokurO and Yuasa Sohei. 
Together, they protected the Emperor's per- 
son and resisted the onslaughts of the right- 
ists. With time, however, they gradually 
faded away. Saito was killed in the February 
26th incident, while all the rest either re. 
tired because of ill health or retreated before 
the onslaught of the extreme rightists. 

Hiranuma Kiichiro, commander-in-chief 
of the forces of the right in the onslaught 
on these men, was Saionji’s béte noire. 
Hiranuma played a leading part in a nation- 
alist organization known as the Kokuhonsha, 
and secured the support-of all those forces 
united by common rightist, nationalist and 
anti-British, anti-American sentiments. He 
had previously served as Minister of Justice, 
and for long held the post of vice-president 
of the Privy Council, but was prevented by 
Saionji’s stubborn dislike of him from rising 
any higher. In the end, however, his own 
persistence, coupled with the successes of 
the right, secured him the posts first of presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and then of Prime 
Minister. 

Konoe, who had received Saionji’s con- 
stant personal patronage, was finally forced 
to fall in line with the rightists. Even Kido, 
Saionji’s chief source of strength, was 
dragged by the extremist faction of the army 
into permitting the formation of a cabinet 
under Hiranuma and agreeing to the Tripar- 
tite Pact with Germany and Italy. 

The signing of the Tripartite Pact was 
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carried through by, the third Konoe Cabinet, 
while it was at Kido’s instigation that the 
decision was taken to make TOdjd Hideki 
Prime Minister. The ultimate result of these 
defections was the final defeat of Saionji-type 
liberalism and the raising of the curtain on 
the tragedy of Japan in the Showa Period. 

In his account of the rightist organiza- 
tions, the author has relied chiefly on the 
works of Maruyama Masao, Professor at 
Tokyo University, while his description of 
the shifts and changes in the political situa- 
tion as a whole owes much to Harada 
Kumao’s Saionji and Politics (Saionji to Sei- 
kyoku, 8 vols.). The style is simple and 
precise, and the work shows an admirable 
grasp of the essentials of the more than 
thirty complex years covered by the Shéwa 
Period. The present writer at least cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Storry did not make 
the work a more comprehensive description 
of Japanese government by adding accounts 
of the development of the Seiyii and Minsei 
parties and of the prosperity and collapse 
of the Japanese economy during the period. 
Had he done so, the result would have been 
a history of modern Japan complete in every 
way. 

The entire work seems to be free of any 
major errors. Two minor mistakes, of a 
kind perhaps unavoidable in a work by a 
non-Japanese, are the misreading of the 
names Hishinuma (Gord) and Kagami (Ken- 
kichi) as “Hisanuma” and “Kakumu” respec- 
tively. 


GRAPHIC ART OF JAPAN 


By Owen E. Holloway. 
London, Alec Tiranti Ltd., 1957. 140 pp. 126 


HE term “Japanese prints” immediately 
brings to mind the ukiyo-e prints of 

the Tokugawa Period, so famous the world 
over. Actually, however, the ukiyo-e prints 
produced in Edo constituted only one type of 
Japanese graphic art. In the Kyoto-Osaka 
district, which boasted an older and higher 
culture than that of Edo, a very different 
type had been developed earlier than the 


ukiyo-e. The printing tradition of that area 


One further error worth pointing out 
concerns the signing of the Tripartite Pact 
with Germany and Italy. The Hiranuma 
Government, despite more than 70 confer- 
ences on the subject held by the five min- 
isters concerned, was unable to reach any 
decision. Then, finally, there came the sign- 
ing of the Russo-German treaty of non-aggres- 
sion, and the Hiranuma Cabinet resigned, 
declaring, in a well-known phrase, “the inter- 
national situation is complex and mysteri- 
ous.” The participants in the conferences 
in question were Prime Minister Hiranuma, 
Army Minister Itagaki, Navy Minister Yonai, 
Foreign Minister Arita and Finance 
Minister Ishiwata. According to Mr. Storry, 
Yonai and Arita opposed a_ tripartite 
pact, while Itagaki and Ishiwata supported 
it. His source here, I imagine, was the re- 
cord of the Tokyo War Crime Trials. To the 
best of my knowledge, however, Finance 
Minister Ishiwata was also opposed to such 
a pact. This fact has been clearly evidenced 
by Arita Hachiré, the sole survivor of the 
five ministers concerned, while Ono Ryita, 
at the time Financial Undersecretary under 
Ishiwata, also made the same statement to 
the present writer before his death earlier 
in 1957, hoping thereby to clear Ishiwata’s 
reputation. Fuller details are to be found in 
the present writer's Biography of Ishiwata 
Sdtaro. 


Aritake Shiiji 


illustrations. 30s. 


still persists today, but the graphic style in 
question is so well-known in Japan that it 
has hardly ever been subjected to serious 
study. 

The present book attempts to find the 
real source of the Japanese woodblock in the 
Kyoto-Osaka tradition. This is a pioneer ef- 
fort and one which commands our respect. 
As the author observes, it is both easy and 
difficult to set to work in a virgin territory. 
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He has explored the region in a most satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. Holloway calls the Kyoto-Osaka 
tradition the “classical school,” as opposed 
to the “Ukiyo-e school” of Edo. For mater- 
als he relies chiefly on the prints in the 
British Museum (Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts and Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities) and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Having examined some 
sixty-six print albums, he has reproduced here 
five prints in color (double-page) and 121 in 
black and white, including many unusual 
specimens hitherto overlooked by scholars. 
His thesis concerning the traditional print is 
well borne out by this rich collection of il- 
lustrations. 

In the text, the author first discusses 
the formation of Japanese culture and ex- 
plains the special character of the civiliza- 
tion of the Kyoto-Osaka district. He then 
points out the way in which the prints of 
this area differ from the wukiyo-e of Edo, 
stressing their special connection with Japa- 
nese lyricism and the traditional painting 
of Japan. 

The many references to other works and 
remarks on the general nature of Oriental 
pictorial arts tend to make the text rather 
complicated, but the thoroughness of the ex- 
planation will no doubt arouse interest on 
the part of those yet unfamiliar with Japa- 
nese art. 

When you get down to it, the prints of 
Edo fall completely under the heading of 
genre art, and their development is condi- 
tioned by that fact. The prints of the Kyoto- 
Osaka region on the other hand represent 
an attempt to reproduce graphically the 
brushwork and shading of traditional Ja- 
panese painting. In many instances, the art- 
ists succeeded admirably in doing so, but 
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their efforts have tended to attract more at- 
tention in the Occident than in Japan. This 
is hardly surprising, for, as Mr. Holloway 
observes, the art of the print did not really 
begin in the West until Abraham Bosse pro- 
duced his new prints of 1758, whereas in 
Japan beautiful prints were being turned out 
in 1608, and the history of the medium can 
be traced back to before the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

There are a few points in the author's 
discussion in which I do not concur, but in 
general he has presented an admirable 
analysis of the main features of traditional Ja- 
panese prints. The chapters entitled “Medium 
and Method of the Classical School,” “What 
Are Brush Stroke and Engraved Line?” and 
“Graphic Art and the Brush Original” con- 
tain a great number of extremely cogent ob- 
servations. 

Today, when the print is considered an 
important form of pictorial art, there is deep 
interest throughout the world in Japanese 
woodcuts. In order really to undersiand 
modern Japanese prints, however, it is neces- 
sary to know and appreciate the traditional 
prints discussed in this volume. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the prints of Edo exerted 
a strong influence on the Impressionisis of 
Europe. It is possible that in the years to 
come the more traditional graphic art of the 
Kyoto-Osaka region will act as an equally 
strong force in the art of prints of the world. 
For this reason, this book is a very timely 
contribution to the world of art, and the 
author deserves much credit for having call- 
ed attention to this relatively unknown 
field. I hope that his able account will also 
stimulate further studies on the part of Ja- 
panese scholars. 


Noma Seiroku 


An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient 


Kyoto, Psychologia Society, Department of Psychology, Kyoto University. $3.00 


ODAY, the study of psychology is a world 


fashion and Japan is, of course, no 
exception. Never before, moreover, has there 


been such a demand for the exchange of 
learning among the countries of the world. 
According to the editorial on the first page 
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of this journal, Psychologia, the number of 
copies of the ten different psychological jour- 
nals pubiished by the American Psychological 
Association that are sent abroad is as fol- 
lows: 


Japan 489 France 95 
England 326 Germany 39 
India 250 USSR 35 
Australia 158 Ceylon 16 


Japan, as this shows, buys more copies 
of the A.P.A.’s psychological journals than 
any other country. Besides this, many similar 
periodicals from England and other European 
countries, as well as the USSR and China, 
are coming into Japan. 

Japanese psychological studies, however, 
partly due to the language difficulty, are 
hardly known at all abroad. The Japanese 
Psychological Association numbers 1,700 
members—10% of the membership of the 
AP.A—and the number of reports on re- 
search made at its annual convention is about 
500 yearly, so that on this score Japan has 
reached almost the same level as America. 
Despite this, however, Japanese psychology 
is still mot recognized abroad in the same 
way as, for example, Japanese physics, ma- 
thematics or medicine. One of the chief 
reasons for this would seem to be the short- 
age of Japanese psychological journals pub- 
lished in international languages such as 
English. So far there have existed two such 
journals—the JoOhoku Psychological Folia and 
the Japanese Psychological Research, both 
yearly publications. The number of studies 
dealt with in these amounts to a mere 20 
or so, and these are, whai is more, confined 
chiefly to experimental work. 

The appearance of Psychologia will 
doubtless help greatly to make up for this 
deficiency and to introduce Japanese psycho- 
logical studies to the world as a whole. One 
of its principal features, moreover, is that it 
aims—as its subtitle, An International Jour- 
nal of Psychology in the Orient, shows—at 
making available the results of such work 
not only in Japan but in the Orient as a 
whole. 

A second characteristic is that it includes 


psychological studies made in the Orient cal- 
culated to interest the lay reader as well as 
the specialist. While there is, of course, a 
section on original experimental work, the 
emphasis is placed on symposia, general sur- 
veys, reviews and the like, with the aim of 
acquainting Europe and America with what 
is happening in psychology in the Orient in 
the broadest sense. 

For example, the article on “Social Be- 
havior in Japanese Monkeys” by K. Imanishi, 
published in Vol. I, No. 1, is a thesis of 
interest to the specialist and non-specialist 
alike. In Japan, besides the several hundred 
monkeys living at Takasaki-yama near Beppu, 
there exist in several places groups of mon- 
keys which have been “provisionized.” 
These have a number of “bosses” and sub- 
leaders, possess an interesting social structure, 
and have even developed a certain “culture” 
of their own. 

The second issue of Psychologia concen- 
trates on a study of personality tests in 
Japan and India, but there are also stimu- 
lating articles on suicide in Japan, and a 
comparison of the sexual development of 
young people in Japan and America. 

A third characteristic of this journal 
is the way psychologists from Japan and 
other Asian countries are cooperating in 
planning a “feedback from the East to 
the West.” Psychologia’s editorial consult- 
ants are T. Takagi of the Tokyo Christian 
Women’s College and T. Yatabe of Waseda 
University, both front-rank leaders in the 
Japanese psychological world. K. Sato, the 
editor, is Professor of Psychology at Kyoto 
University. In 1955 he gave lectures in 
various parts of America as a Fulbright 
exchange professor, and also made a tour 
of Canada and Europe. If, thanks to the 
cooperation of people such as these, the 
planned “feedback” is successful, this jour- 
nal will have contributed greatly to psy- 
chological studies both in Asia and through- 
out the world as a whole. 


Horikawa Naoyoshi 
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CHRONOLOGY 
September to November, 1957 


National Railway authorities start issuing orders to each Control Department 
directing that chiefs of units (kakari-chd) must be non-union members. 

The 29th Congress of the International P.E.N. Club opens in Tokyo. 

The Cabinet agrees on the basic principle of establishing a corporation to 
import atomic reactors from abroad. 

Minister of Education Matsunaga states that he wants to make school head- 
masters and assistant principals non-union members. 

In a Lower House by-election in Fukushima District No. 1, a new Socialist 
Party candidate is elected. 

The Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan announce that the inter- 
national balance of payments for August finished $9 million in the red. 

The second meeting of the Japan-U.S. Intergovernmental Committee on the 
Security Treaty is held. 

Japan’s U.N. Representative Division in the US. issues a formal statement 
that Japan will run for a non-permanent Security Council seat in the United 
Nations. 

The Council of Economic Ministers agrees to raise the consumer’s price of 
rice. 

Minister of Postal Services Tanaka warns the National Communications 
Workers’ Union that stringent measures will be taken against their October 
“struggle.” 

Typhoon No. 10 hits Amami-Oshima (and lands on South Kyiishi on the 6th). 

Prime Minister Kishi confers with Mr. Kawashima, Secretary General of the 
Liberal-Democratic ‘Party, and Mr. Sunada, Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the same party, and decides to dissolve all political groupings within the 
party. 

Yugoslavia’s Vice-President reaches Japan on an official visit. 

The second public hearing in the Girard case is held. 

A Japan-Pakistan trade agreement is signed. 

The 29th Congress of the International P.E.N. Club closes at Kyoto. 

Japan-Soviet trade talks begin in Tokyo. 

Japan and the U.S. exchange notes affirming that the Japan-US. Security 
Treaty must compiy with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama leaves for the United Nations, a Socialist Party 
mission for the Soviet Union, and a trade mission for Communist China 

The members of the Japanese Antarctic Expedition team are selected. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government’s special envoy Chang Chu arrives in 
Japan. 

Prime Minister Kishi instructs Cabinet Ministers to improve discipline in 
government offices and to stop withholding union fees at source from the 
salaries of public servants. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party announces its new policies. 

Ceremonies are held marking the completion of the first experimental atomic 
reactor at Tokai Mura, Ibaragi Prefecture. 

The Constitution Research Council hands a resolution to the Socialist Party 
requesting its participation. (But the Socialist Party decides on non-partici- 
pation on the 20th.) 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama makes a speech in the U.N. General Assembly re- 
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questing an early solution of the nuclear weapons problem. 

The Metropolitan Police Board, in a round-up of the leaders in the Sunagawa 
demonstrations, arrests 23 labor union members and students. 

Japan formally submits a resolution in the U.N. calling for a ban on atomic 
tests. (Prime Minister Kishi cables a request to the US., British and Soviet 
Union leaders to support Japan’s resolution.) 

Finance Minister Ichimada confers with President Black of the World Bank 
and Chairman Garner of the International Finance Corporation. 

The Ministry of Finance announces the freeing of forward rates on the pound 
sterling from the 25th. 

The Government fixes the foreign currency budget for the latter half of this 
fiscal year at a total of $2,009 million. 

National Railway workers start a go-slow strike. 

The Cabinet decides on a uniform interpretation of the Public Corporations 
and National Enterprise Labor Relations Law. 

The Foreign Office issues a “Blue Paper on Foreign Policy.” 

A Socialist Party delegation to the U.S. leaves Japan. 

The Japan Communist Party publishes the draft of its new program. 

The National Coal-mining Workers’ Union starts a strike in sympathy with 
workers at the Kishima mines. 

The Tokyo University Nuclear Research Laboratory makes a successful test 
run with the largest cyclotron in Japan. 

Japan is elected to non-permanent membership of the U.N. Security Council, 
with 55 votes. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama concludes his conference with British government 
leaders. A joint statement is issued. 

The Bank of Japan and Ministry of Finance reveal that the actual balance 
of international payments during September was in favor of Japan by about 
$19 million. , 

The Government warns the Coal-mining Workers’ Union to stop its sympathy 
strike which, it claims, is unjustified. 

The Bank of Japan announces that for the first half of fiscal 1957 the balance 
of international payments was unfavorable to Japan by $494 million. 

The Tokyo District Procurator’s Office announces that of the 25 labor union- 
ists and students arrested in connect*‘on with the Sunagawa Case, seven have 
been indicted, while the case against the remaining 18 has been dismissed. 

The US, President, replying to Mr. Kishi’s letter, says that at present nuclear 
tests are still necessary. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama returns to Japan. 

Indian Premier Nehru arrives on a State visit to Japan. 

The Indian Government invites a Japanese technical survey team to India 
to study the development of iron ore resources. 

A conference of Japanese and Indian leaders is held in Tokyo. 

The Federation of Steel Workers’ Unions embarks on a 24-hour strike as the 
first wave in a series. 

The Japan Red Cross Society publishes the draft of a new treaty, aimed at 
protecting ordinary inhabitants from indiscriminate warfare, to be submitted 
to the Red Cross International Conference. 

A joint communique is issued by the Prime Ministers of Japan and India. 
(Prime Minister Nehru leaves Japan on the 14th.) 

The Ministry of Finance starts studying the budget for the next fiscal year. 
(The approximate total of estimates for all ministries amounts to ¥2,000 billion.) 
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Director of the Economic Planning Board Kono leaves for the US. to attend 
a GATT General Meeting. 

Former Vice-President of Indonesia Hatta arrives in Japan. 

Leaders of the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan agree to continue 
the tight money policy. 

The four unions affiliated to the Council of Public Corporation Labor Unions 
go on strike. 

Deputy Prime Minister Ishii leaves to attend the Colombo Conference. 

The postponement of the proposed Anglo-Japanese trade arrangement till 
March next year is decided on. 

Soviet Premier sends a cable telling Prime Minister Kishi that the Kishi re- 
quest for a halt to nuclear tests agrees with the Soviet outlook, and that he is 
gratified. (Prime Minister Kishi states on the 20th that the Soviet Union has 
misinterpreted the Japanese proposal.) 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces that exports 
confirmed in September totaled $289,103,000, a postwar record. 

The Antarctic Expedition ship “Sdéya” again leaves for the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 

The Soviet Union notifies the Foreign Office that all Japanese fishermen held 
in custody will be released on the anniversary of the October Revolution. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko sends a letter to the Asahi Shimbun con- 
cerning the nuclear test ban. 

The All Japan Seamen’s Union launches the first wave of a strike. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union accepts a mediation proposal. (The 
National Railway authorities accept the same proposal on the 3lst.) 

At the final Kishi-Hatta meeting, an understanding is reached to expedite the 
Indonesian reparations negotiations. Hatta, former Vice-President of Indonesia, 
leaves Japan. 

Japan’s delegate to the U.N. Matsudaira submits a proposal, cosponsored 
by seven nations, requesting settlement of the Syria-Turkey crisis. 

Diet member Manabe Gijii is arrested in connection with a scandal involv- 
ing the Anti-Prostitution Law. 

The 27th extraordinary Diet session formally opens. 

Japan-Communist China trade negotiations fail to reach agreement on the 
number of trade representatives and are temporarily suspended. 

The actual balance of international payments during October stood at $66,- 
000,000 in favor of Japan, according to an announcement made by the Bank 
of Japan and the Ministry of Finance. 

The seamen’s strike ends. 

Finance Minister Ichimada warns the Lower House Budget Committee that 
optimism concerning the international balance of payments is premature. 

The Japan Communist Party makes public a political report criticizing its 
now deceased Secretary-General Tokuda. 

A Ministry of Education committee arrives at the conclusion that moral edu- 
cation should be made a separate item in the curriculum. 

The U.S. announces that Japanese war criminals at Sugamo will soon be 
transferred to the Japanese authorities. 

The supplementary budget for fiscal 1957 is approved by the Diet in its 
original draft. 

The Medium and Small Enterprise Organization Bill is passed by the Lower 
House. The 27th extraordinary session of the Diet closes. 

A new trade agreement between Japan and France is signed in Paris. 
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The Economic Planning Board announces that the national income for fiscal 
1956 was 7,685,500 million, a 14% increase over the previous fiscal year. 

Prime Minister Kishi leaves on a tour of nine nations in Southeast Asia. 

Shiina Takashi, Liberal-Democratic Diet member, is arrested in connection 
with the Anti-Prostitution Bill scandal. 

Prime Minister Kishi confers with South Vietnam leaders at Saigon. 

The Economic Council and the Liberal-Democratic Party decide on a new 
long-term economic plan. 

The Maebashi District Court sentences Sp 3. Girard to three years’ imprison- 
ment with a four-year stay of execution for the shooting of a Japanese woman. 

Japan is re-elected as member of the FAO Council in Rome. 

Prime Minister Kishi agrees with Premier Sim Var on the provision of 
economic aid worth ¥1,500 million to Cambodia. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Laos. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Malaya. 

Kobayashi Ataru, Government representative to the Indonesian reparations 
talks, leaves for Jakarta. 

The U.S. Military Administration in the Ryikyiis announces changes in the 
Local Self-Government Law which will enable the removal of Mayor Senaga of 
Naha City. (On the 25th, the Naha City Assembly passes a vote of non-con- 
fidence in Mayor Senaga.) 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Singapore. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Jakarta. 

The atomic reactor at Tokai Mura, Ibaragi Prefecture, is successfully run at 
full power. 

Accord is reached on general principles at a conference between Prime Min- 
ister Kishi and President Sukarno on the Indonesian reparations question. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Melbourne. 

A Kishi-Sukarno understanding on the Indonesian reparations question is 
announced. 
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world-famous writers as Bertrand Russell, Arnold Toynbee, William Faulkner, 
Arthur Koestler, H. R. Trevor-Roper, D. j. Enright, Albert Camus, Hugh 
Gaitskell, Ignazio Silone and V. S. Pritchett. 
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COUNTER. These include Herbert Passin’s review of the Japanese literary 
scene, ““A Nation of Readers’? (March 1957): Edward Seidensticker on 
“ Tokyo” (November 1957); and “* Japanese Observations” by Stephen Spen- 
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Dazai. 
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S.W.L 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES OF STUDIES 
Now Available from the IPR 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has undertaken the sale and distribution of the publications of the 
Human Relations Area Files, an interdisciplinary research organization sponsored by a group of leading 
American «aiversities. The publications include the Country Survey Series, designed to provide an in- 
terpretive, integrated description of the social, political and economic aspects of some 45 societies; 
series of annotated bibliographies, some of which are pl d as companion volumes to the Country 
Surveys; and various monographs, reprints and translations, which make available works—in some cases 
out of print or unavailable in English—of individual scholurs. A partial listing of available titles may 
be found below. 
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AFGHANISTAN. Donald N. Wilber. 501 pp. NORTH BORNEO, BRUNEI, SARAWAK. George 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BURMA. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GEOGRAPHY 
Frank N. Trager. 230pp. $5.75 OF SOUTHEAST ASIA, Part tll: MALAYA. 
BIBUOGRAPHY OF INDONESIAN PEOPLES AND Karl J. Pelzer. 162pp. $1.75 
CULTURES. Raymond Kennedy. 763 pp. (in 2 SELECTED P'RLIOGRAPHY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
vols.). each vol. $3.25 Philippine Studies Program, University of Chicago. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE SOURCES ON BURMA. 138 pp. $3.75 
Frank N. Trager. $3.50 SOUTHEAST ASIA: SELECTED ANNOTATED BIB- 
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MODERN CHINA: A Bibliographical Guide. James K. Irikura. 544pp. $8.50 


Tung-li Yuon. 217 pp. $5.50 


OTHER MONOGRAPHS 


AMONG THE SAMOYED IN SIBERIA. Kai Don- THE EASTERN CAROLINES: A Guide to the Cul- 


ner. A translation. I76pp. $1.75 tural Anthropology of Truk and Ponape Dis- 
AN ATOLL CULTURE: Ethnography of Ifaluk in tricts of Micronesia. John Ll. and Ann M. 
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MONGOL COMMUNITY AND KINSHIP STRUC- Maron. 192pp. $3.50 


TURE. Herbert H. Vreeland. 355pp. $3.50 SNOW PEOPLE (CHUKCHEE). Taeki Odulok. A 
translation. 73pp. $ 1.00 
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